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BY THE WELL. 


THE TREE 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


An Arab sheik in deserts wide 
Once sorrowed so for thirsting man 
He led before the caravan, 

And, digging wells, he thirsting died. 


He died of thirst! The wells remain! 
Oh, darling, patient Pioneer, 
God’s angels, what a triumph here 
To know no well is digged in vain. 


We led against the sunset gold. 

We lifted hand in desert land, 

Digged wells,—and graves,—in drifting sand,— 
The Arab’s piteous tale of old. 


We plant a tree beside the well 
Of knowledge in the westmost west, 
Yon peaks rise up to call it blest, 
They stand eternal sentinel! 


Some far on day when we are dust, 
And ali this vast vale teems with life, 
Some brave souls fainting in the strife 
May rest them here and speak us just. 


May say we few through wilds of rime 
Blazed out new ways for worlds to come 
And mourned not, but bravely dumb, 

So died; full trusting God and time, 


Life’s lessons bid us bide its worth 
With all its fruitage bound in toil. 
Trust God; and trust the generous soil 
Of buman hearts, as trusting earth. 


I count it kinglier far to wait, 
To work in faith, to wait in tears; 
Aye, wait and wait a thousand years; 
Than once to doubt, or challenge fate. 


So here we set this little seed 
And trust its tender boughs to time; 
To grow, to touch the stars sublime, 
As grows and grows some smail, good deed. 


Set deep, where lilies ever nod, 
round by everlasting 
oO grow as some great, strong soul grows 
When growing upward to its God, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Les meilleurs professeurs d’histoire sont ceux 
qui savent le plus et font le moins montre de leur savoir. 
—Revue Pedagogique. 


Rounp trip tickets will be granted to members of 
the Association from all stations on the Union Pacific 
R.R., to Council Bluffs, for one and one-fourth fare. 


— Nothing could be more obvious than the relation 


between education and prosperity ; every dollar expended 
in that cause is a dollar put out at usury.—WN. O. Pic. 


— What inducement is there for any resolute, ener- 


getic man to marry and settle down to teaching as his 
life-business ? None whatever.— Toronto Globe. 


— The law of the survival of the fittest, the pitiless 
law of the brute creation, seems to be gaining ground 
among men. It is utterly heartless; it is only for crea- 
tures that have no souls.— The Living Church. 

— It sounds simple to write that it is unnecessary to 
tread on people’s toes often ; but, as I understand it, that 
is what causes the frequent changes of teachers in our 
schools.-—Aaron Gove. 

— Just now there is need of somebody to supervise 
our school-boards. They need it fully as imperatively 


as our teachers. How would it do for our legislatures 
to enact that a State school-board should turn them over 
the coals once a year ?—Minn. Jour. of Hd. 


— There is genuine pioneer-work yet to be accom- 


language and its literature,—the noblest in the world,— 


are placed on an equal footing with the language and 
literature of Greece and Rome.—San Fran. Chronicle. 


— Prof. Charles Morris, of the University of Georgia, 
says that the most pressing want of that institution is a 
professorship of the English language. This might be 
said of a number of American colleges, which appear to 


teach the dead languages much more efficiently than 
those which are in current use.—N. Y. Tribune. 


— The prayer of the Athenians quoted by Marcus 
Aurelius in his Meditations,—“ Rain, rain, kind Zeus, 
on the fields and plains of the Athenians, ”—is literally 
answered for their modern descendants, the Americane, 


in the deluge, not of drops, but of educational treatises, 
essays on pedagogy, and manuals of culture with which 
the country is inundated.—Critic. 


— Where are the boys? Are the girls in such an 
overwhelming majority as the list of bigh-school 
graduates would seem to indicate? Is it possible that 
the scarcity of men in the teacher’s ranks has anything 


to do with it? Something is out of joint somewhere. 
Let’s have the subject ventilated somewhat.—Zllinois 
School Journal. 


— The public schools are a great manufactory where 
each teacher represents a piece of machinery. The chil- 
dren are the raw material which is passed from one ma- 
chine to the other till it is ready for the market. The 


machine turns out excellent work, but the children can- 
not be expected to feel any great love for it.—Jda Har- 
per, in Terre Haute Mail. 


Matrer For Discussion.—The tax-paying and 
tuition-paying laymen of the country are having a great 
deal to say these days regarding the reformation of 
school and college systems, and there are, accordingly, 
many propositions looking to changes which should be 
discussed by those now having charge of the schools of 
the country. The teacher cannot content himself with 
present conditions. Such is not the spirit of the time. 
— Current. 

True Uses or AN Epvucation.—To prepare us for 
complete living, is the function which education is to dis- 
charge; in what way to treat the body; in what way to 
treat the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in 
what way to bring up a family; in what way to dis- 
charge our duties as a citizen; in what way to utilize 
all the sources of happiness which nature supplies ; how 
to use all our facilities to the greatest advantage of our- 
selves and others.,— how to live completely.— Herbert 
Spencer. 

Tue Important Evement.—The school is for the 
children, and the more fully the children form the active 
body while the teacher contributes the quiet, directing 
force, the better will be the school,—especially in the 
recitation for the children. The teacher is not to recite. 
Lectures upon various schemes are out of place as a con- 
stant occurrence with classes of children. The children 
must constitute the thinking, speaking, doing body of 
the recitation. It is the dealing with thought, the tell- 
ing and retelling of truths, that fix the elements of 
knowledge in the mind.—Zd. Weekly. 


Examp_e AND Precerts.—Teachers, in this age of 
broken promises and reckless falsehoods, it is of the ut- 
most significance that you train your pupils to the most 
conscientious veracity. This should touch not only the 
solemn matter of plighted vows, large commercial trans- 
actions, but the slightest promises and smallest obliga- 
tions. Accuracy in grammar, quickness in arithmetic, 
and glibness in geography, sink into insignificance in 
comparison. To secure this end, we don’t need to say 
the teacher must teach by example as well as by precept. 
—Educationist. 

EpvcationaL Incubators. — Pepper your tiny 
pupils as you may with maps, and diagrams, and didac- 


tic pictures, and wonderful toys designed to teach this, 


plished, and it will be finished only when the English 


that, or the other recondite fact about the earth’s axis, 
or the constitution of the stars, or the Euclidaean geom- 
etry in embryo,—all this is worse than naught, it is 
pure naughtiness, without the loving touch, the sym- 
pathic voice, the watchful eye, that guide the knowl- 
edge to a true haven and work it up into a true and 
faithful life. It becomes a question, indeed, whether 
in this land of alarming intellectual precocity, the whole 
tribe of kindergartens and kindergartners is not an un- 
mitigated nuisance, whatever they may be in lands 


where child-intelligence is less quick. We call down 
the celestial spark too soon, and it blazes with far too 
fatal an intensity when’ once lit. It will be well for us 
if future existence in this country does not begin with 
a kindergarten and end with a maison de santé.—Critic 
and Good Literature. 


METHODS IN ENGLISH LITERATORE. 
BY W. L, LEMMON, 


A plan of teaching English Literature, which shall be 
in harmony with recent progress of instruction in other 
branches, has yet to be developed. We hear much 
about the experimental method in natural science, and 
the natural method of languages, but nothing about 
any new method of teaching Literature. The reason 
why, amid the general revolutionary movement, this 
study alone should be free from agitation is involved in 
some obscurity. Whether the present method is con- 
sidered the best one, or whether it is considered the 
only one, or whether it has never been duly considered 
at all, is not apparent. In their special application, it 
is obvious that Literature could not yield to either the 
experimental or natural method, but in their general 
application it is quite as obvious it could,—the question 
is, whether it should. The reasons which have been 
weighty enough in other branches to produce the 
marked changes we witness are quite as pertinent here, 
even though they have proven themselves less potent. 
These reasons, which have become familiar dicta of the 
“ New Education,” are so familiar to the readers of Tax 
JOURNAL that it is needless to repeat them, and they 
will be referred to as accepted principles which do not 
need elaboration or argument. The point of what fol- 
lows is to show the errors of instruction, not the found-- 
ation of the principles which it uses as the test. 

Classes in English Literature have text-books put in 
their hands, giving the lives of authors, the names and 
dates of their works, critiques on the separate works, 
and a psychological analysis of the author’s “ genius.” 
Beginning in September, by the middle of the winter 
usually, at the extreme limit by the end of the school 
year of ten months, students have traced the whole 
growth of English Literature, from Caedmon to Swin- 
burne, with a slight plunge into American Literature 
besides. In our great colleges, of course, more time is 
spent upon the study, and constant use is made of their 
vast libraries; but for the vast majority of our smaller 
colleges, normal and high schools, the time is not un- 
derstated, and few, if any, books are used besides the 
text-book. 

Now the objections to this plan are many and im- 
portant, and should be potent. It is a violation of old 
as well as new theories. Its only sanction is that of 
custom, For instance, a pupil whose knowledge of Lit- — 
erature is limited to “ The Bridge,” or “The Elegy,” 
and a few other equally familiar pieces that he has run 
across in Readers or collections of poetry, is brought, 
without any preparation face to face with a critic’s 
opinion of Spenser’s place in Literature and the genius 
of his poetry,—which is manifestly as absurd as to ex- 
pect a pupil to understand the argument for the theory 
of evolution without any previous biological training, 
or to understand the dangers of communism without 


knowing the elements of political science. It is the 
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anomaly of putting the most abstract, the most recon- 
dite, the final essence of a study, before the simplest 
elementary work in it. It is the mistake of expecting 
a pupil who has the very vaguest ideas of the funda- 
mental forms in Literature, to understand the nicest 
psychological distinctions in criticism. 

I know from experience and observation, and it is 
apparent from reflection, how impossible it is to get pu- 
pils interested in this kind of study until they have 
had a very different drill from that of memorizing these 
criticisms and reciting them. Teachers finding it im- 
possible to get pupils into the spirit of this kind of 
work, in despair resort to the drill on facts in the lives 
of authors, dates, names of books, etc. These incidents, 
dates, names of books, are things that the pupil can 
grasp at least. True, they are very tangible and pal- 
pable and very necessary, but their best friends could 
not call them Literature. They bear the same rela- 
tion to Literature that the “splinters of the True 
Cross,” which every traveler brings back, do the Cru- 
cifixion,—interesting as souvenirs, but not giving much 
of the spirit of the piece. They are not Literature any 
more than a knowledge of the names and locations of 
the different organs of the body is physiology. Appar- 
ently this places the writer in the incongruous position 
of having repudiated criticism because it is too abstruse, 
and biographical details because they are simply inci- 
dental to Literature ; and, indeed, it is possible to repu- 
diate them both in the form they have been noticed, 
and still do much of the proper work of Literature. 

But the objections, properly stated, do not aim at the 
sweeping away of these things,—only the readjustment 
- of these. It is objected to forcing pupils to memorize 
a mass of criticism at any time, but specially before 
they have had any previous training; it is objected to 
laying the stress of the instruction on dates and tests 
of works. The power to criticise authors is the final 
fruit of a course of training; it is the chief object of all 
instruction in it. The objections are not against the 
object teachers have in view, but against the methods 
employed to compass it. It is a notorious fact that 
subordinate officers, who have always served under ab- 
solute orders, make the worst possible commanders 
when thrown on their own resources in emergencies. 

It is a matter of common observation, that one grows 
to moral strength by constant exercise in resisting 
temptation, not by precept or moral exhortations. 
Every normal-school student, from his matriculation to 
his graduation, has it repeated to him, that students 
grow to strength in studies by doing the work of the 
study, not by memorizing. Still, in spite of the teach- 
ing, of experience, of logic, one is expected to come to 
literary acumen without ever having done one moment’s 
true literary work. It is a great mistake to try to 
cover the whole field of English Literature in five or 
ten months. When a trained critic will spend years of 
study over the “ Victorian Poets,” or “ The Rise of the 
Drama,” a youth with no literary training at all, and 
with very crude ideas of anything, can hardly do jus- 
tice to the whole range of Literature in a few months. 
It may be urged, in justification, that the critic goes 
into the details, while the student takes only the most 
salient and general features. This seems plausible, 
but a deeper analysis shows it to be the same flagrant 
violation of theories of education referred to above,— 
that is, the salient features are the generalization, the 
obstructions, of the study placed before the beginner as 
appropriate food for him. 

Now it is believed that the points here presented have 
occurred to most of the teachers of Literature in a 
much more emphatic light than I have been able to 
place them. They do not hold to the system because 
they are sworn believers in it, but in default of any- 
thing better. If they could see a new system which 
should be in harmony with their articles of faith, elab- 
orated and in successful operation, they would be glad 
to embrace it. But the way to see it elaborated and in 
successful operation is for each one who sees the weight 
of these objections to make experiments and seek for 
remedies, or to record the result of those already made. 
Reforms are not brought about by single individuals in 
a breath of time, but by masses of men in stretches of 
time. Some suggestions can be made without hazard. 
The best result which a training in Literature can bring 


to the student is that of putting him in sympathy with 
the authors he studies,—putting him in the spirit of the 
student on life, who goes to Literature for help, for 
guidance, for consolation, for inspiration. Unless the 
student, at the end of his course, finds some sympathy 
in his heart for the caressing cry of Lamb’s “ My mid. 
night darlings, my folios,” the training has failed to do 
the best for him it could have done. 

As even the longest college course is too short a 
time for the study of Literature, it is important that 
such a love for books will be created in the pupil as will 
make him forever a student. This can be done only 
by putting him to reading the authors themselves. 
One cannot feel the full charms of an author through a 
criticism. Criticism can whet appreciation, but it can- 
not give it. It does very well for a guide-post, but 
must not be mistaken for the road. In order to reach 
any of the legitimate objects of a course of instruction, 
the pupil must travel the road himself. Let us not put 
him to studying what others have done; let us put him 
to work himself. It is apparent that if he goes to work 
himself he can cover but a small portion of the field of 
Literature ; that portion should be selected with refer- 
ence to principles of education, and should be typical 
as far as literary forms areconcerned. The work should 
be simple at first, not “In Memoriam,” or the “ Essay 
on Man.” As the interest of young people is chiefly 
personal, they are most easily interested in fiction; they 
may be easily led from fiction to narrative-poetry, from 
that to the drama, and so on. The details can easily 
be worked up according to the particular conditions of 
the instructor. The broad points are, that we should 
use our text-books very sparingly and only as guides; 
that we should not attempt to cover the whole range of 
Literature unless more time can be given to it than usu- 
ally is given now; that it is not a philosophic history 
of Literature that beginners need; that through the 
books themselves pupils should be brought to a love of 
books, to the power of criticism, and the power of prof- 
iting by the thought of the author. 


CHIT-CHAT IN A COUNTRY STORE. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Being out for a ride one late afternoon, we stopped at 
acountry store at a pretty little valley-hamlet, where 
there was no other public place to congregate. Stand- 
ing for a few minutes in front of the huge Franklin 
stove, I was amused and edified by a discussion upon 
the district schools in the vicinity. 

“The schools all close to-day,” said the man who 
carried the mails to the district railroad station, “I 
have met committeemen at every turn. Next week the 
county papers will be made interesting with items set- 
ting forth the excellence of our schools and the superi- 
ority of our teachers, when the fact is, there has not 
been a passable school in town during the winter,” and 
taking his mail-bag from the hands of the postmaster, 
he drew on his yarn mittens and opened the door. 

“Stay and back up your statement, Francis,” called 
two or three; but he laughed and replied, “The truth 
will bear its weight,” and went on. 

“The school in our district has been quite as good 
this year as it was last,” spoke up a bright-eyed woman 
who was buying calico at the dry goods counter, turn- 
ing around abruptly. 

“Sho, sho, Susan! I told you not to say nothing about 
it,” said a tall man in a buffalo coat, who was sitting 
on a boot-box back of the store. 

“ Of course you did,” said the woman; “that is the 
principle that the schools in this town are run on, and 
have been for years. The public money is worse than 
thrown away, but the sufferers must keep still. 

“ You call yourself one of the sufferers, I suppose ?” 
said the postmaster, laughing. 

“I am one of them,” replied the woman, with com- 
mendable spirit. “I have a family of children grow- 
ing up about me. The best I can do for them is to give 
them, so far as lies in my power, good health, good 
moral and religious home-training, and as good an edu- 
cation as possible. The law provides liberally for this 
last,and it comes to every child by right; and when my 
children are defrauded of their just dues through the 
sheer slackness of those who have the matter in hand, 


I think it is hard that I cannot have the right even to 
express my opinion upon the subject.” 

“That's so,” said a man who had just come in and 
was stuffing the pocket of his coat with newspapers, 
handed him by the postmaster. “The women ought to 
have the management of the schools. I made up my 
mind to that some time ago. My wife takes more inter- 
est in those things than I do, and she says, and I think 
myself it is a fact, that our children, aside from what 
she has taught them at home, know less about their 
books than they did a year ago. Last summer the 
teacher was a young girl, the committeeman’s niece, 
and she let the scholara have their own way entirely. 
This year they have been determined on keeping the 
advantage they then gained.” 

“T had an idee that twas a pretty good school,” said 
a rough-looking man who sat on one end of the grocery 
counter, eating crackers and codfish. The most atten- 
tion that I have paid to it was that my young ones were 
crazy to go. You couldn’t keep ’em at home in the 
winter if the snow was up to their necks.” 

“They wanted to see the show,” said the woman. 
“Frequently I have been told a whole session has been 
spent in a war of words between the teacher and the 
large boys. You can judge for yourself how much real 
work has been done when I tell you that the grammar 
classes have not recited but twice during the term. 
My Georgie has not read but twice, and the other chil- 
dren have not been called upon for a lesson one-third 
of the time.” 

*T don’t know what good it would have done for the 
grammar class to recite,” said the young clerk who was 
measuring muslin. ‘I have been to school to him, and 
he don’t know the difference between a verb and a con- 
junction.” 

“ Why is such a person in the school?” asked some 
one else, and the merchant replied : 

“He never pays any attention to the little ones; but 
I’ve heard that he was good in arithmetic,” as if that 
covered all that could be required of any teacher; and 
the rough-looking man put in: 

‘“‘ He’s in the school because Joe Smith is committee, 
an’ he hates Tom Wright, an’ Tom Wright he hates 
this teacher wuss’n pizen. It’s Tom Wright’s boys he’s 
been a fighten with all winter. It’s jest a case ’er spite, 
don’t ye see?” 

“That covers it,” said the woman, paying for her pur- 
chases, “and that our schools are run in such a way, 
reflects great credit upon the voters of the township.” 

“ You can’t help it,” said her husband, excusingly ; 
“it looks on the face of it as if you might, but there is 
a ‘Joe Smith’ element in every school-district, and the 
Joe Smiths expect to take their turn at serving on the 
committee. It’s Tom Wright’s turn next year, and he’s 
planning now to pay off Joe Smith by hiring some one 
who will spite his children.” 

“They ought to hire some one who would keep order,” 
said the merchant, replacing boxes of elastic braid and 
boxes of buttons systematically upon the shelves. ‘Ac- 
cording to what I can find out, there is no order in any 
of the schools. I should think it would pay to hire 
some one to go around from school to school and look 
into the matter. And after they had a good supply of 
order on hand it would do to try and see what could be 
done about books.” 


This raised a laugh, and an old man who had not yet 
spoken said : 

“That makes me think of old Cap’n Sawyer’s widder 
who used ter live on the General Potter Snyder place 
over at Brocton Centre. She had a lot of darters when 
she moved in’ter town, and she managed around in her 
highfaluten way until she got them all into schools,— 
four or five of them. They were nice, pretty, cranky 
young women; different, somehow, from the Brocton 
gals; and what does the Brocton scholars do but get 
their heads together and decide that they would make 
school-keepin’ in Brocton look like discouragin’ busi- 
ness to the new-comers. 

“The first Saturday night the girls went home and 
began to compare notes. Their experiences were 80 
much alike that their mother (she was smarter’n light- 
nin) mistrusted that there was a plan back of it all. 
Monday mornin’ she went with her horse and shay and 


carried the oldest girl to the little red school-house at 
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Five-mile Woods. Hitchin’ the horse, she went in, took 
off her quilted silk perlisse, and when the bell rang and 
the children took their seats, she said : 


“*¢T have been to considerable expense to educate my |. 


darters for teachers, and teachers I expect them to be, 
and good teachers. I was a teacher myself, in my day, 
and consider myself now fully competent to assist my 
girls in organizing. Proceed with your exercises, Sara 
Jane; I will attend to the order.’ She was a handsome 
woman, tall and strongly built, with soft white hands 
that, on account of her great size, or on account of a 
way she had of wearing lace ruffles falling over them, 
looked unusually small. 

“« We,—the scholars I mean,—were so unused ter bein’ 
still that we had kicked up considerable of a rumpus 
before the Bible bad been read and the Lord’s Prayer 
said. That widder, she prayed with her eyes open to see 
how things were goin’, I suppose the scholars all rather 
hoped she would lecture them. They were curious to 
know what she would say, but they had no idee of doin’ 
anything but talk. 

“There was a good deal of traffic between the boys’ 
side and the girls’ side,—I s’pose they’d call it flirtin’ 
now-a-days,—and the boy who sat at the north end of 
the back seat and the girl who sat at the south end were 
the ring-leaders. That mornin’ there hadn’t more’n 
three paper balls and two billets passed between them 
before that keeper’of order left the desk, walked up to 
that boy, took him by the collar with one of her leetle 
soft hands, and holding him at arms’ length, took him 
around to that girl’s corner, sayin’ nothin’ only, ‘Go 
right on with your class, Sara Jane; I’m here to keep 
order.’ That big girl in the south corner she took by 
the back of her check-woolen gown with her other hand, 
lifted her up and bumped the heads and noses of the 
two together as easy as I could bump two kittens. She 
then told them to take their seats and get their lessons. 
You never saw anything in the way of discipline have 
a better effect than that. I,—I,—wall, I might as well 
own up,—hated the sight of Amanda Ann Miller ever 
after. We didn’t write no more notes; and she, to this 
day, would go around three miles to avoid meetin’ me, 
The other schools were brought into the traces in about 
the same way. That woman and her girls revolution- 
ized the schools and society in that town, so that ever 
since it has been ahead of any town in the county. 
That is the most I know about women managin’ schools ; 
but it worked well in that case.” 

“For my part,” said the postmaster, “I should be 
glad to have women vote on all school business, serve 
on committees, and have the general management of 
the schools. I believe it would work wonders in our 
country towns.” 

Everybody in the room agreed to this; and as we 
drove away over hill and dale, along the hard, smooth, 
white roads, I wondered why a thorough trial of this 
method of managing the schools is not made in one or 
all of the New England States, Some say the women 
will not avail themselves of the privilege if it is ex- 
tended, but they will if treated fairly, as to pay, etc. 
The more I study the matter the more convinced I am 
that this would be a step in advance. The women in 
the country towns are more interested in the schools 
than the men are. Many of them have been teachers. 
It is the mothers who visit the schools, who decide what 
the children shall study, who take note of attendance, 
and keep account of the progress made. Why should 
they not have a legal right to vote on all that concerns 
these matters ? 

It is a pet belief of mine that, by hiring one general 
teacher to go from school to school, as a drawing teacher 
or singing teacher, as a teacher of sewing is hired, to 
look after the classifying, the keeping of order, and the 
general work done in the schools with an eye to a gen- 
eral quarterly examination in the town hall or some 
other convenient place, more uniform work might be 
done in our country schools, and teachers and scholars 
be kept up to a sensible and right standard, Without 
some general supervision, or something to excite a spirit 


of emulation,teachers and scholars get slack ; and “ Don’t 
care” instead of “ Excelsior” comes to be the motto. 


— Affiictions, like God’s angels, wil] move away when 
they have done errand. 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 


BY W. H. SCHUYLER, FRANKLIN, PA. 


So strong is the force of tradition and habit that it 
would be difficult to popularize any method of conduct- 
ing our schools which would require the teacher only 
to instruct the pupils, who would come to him simply 
for that purpose and not to study under his direction. 
But why should the quality of his class-work be im- 
paired by the necessity of constantly looking after those 
who are studying in the room while his class is recit- 
ing? Ifa special teacher cannot be employed for the 
study-room, why not, to illustrate, let one grade come 
at nine o’clock, recite half its lessons, and then, as the 
second grade comes in, be dismissed till the afternoon 
session, when the morning’s order of coming and going 
would he repeated? A plan somewhat like this has 
been found to work well in academies, and much can 
be said for its adoption in our public schools. 

1. It would save expense. As all of the school would 
not be present at the same time, school-room accommo- 
dations need not be so great. Cities could more easily 
provide for their rapidly-increasing school population. 

2. There would be a gain on the score of health. It 
has been asserted by good authority that no system of 
ventilation yet devised can keep perfectly pure the air 
in a room that contains forty or more persons for sev- 
eral hours in succession. 

3. The teaching would be more effective. Any 
teacher who has had the experience knows that his 
work is much more profitable to his class, when there is 
nothing to distract his attention. 

4, The number of good teachers would be increased. 
Many excellent, well-qualified instructors fail because 
they have not sufficient skill in governing a study- 
room. Others,—and of these many belong to the most 
desirable type of teachers,—give up an otherwise agree- 
able work on account of the many petty annoyances 
that originate in the study-room. 

5. The moral advantage would be great. All that 
can be said on this ground against recess, applies to 
the custom of keeping large numbers of pupils in a 
school-room when not reciting. Parents are often 
shocked by reports of foolish horn sprees ” and brutal 
“hazing,” at certain schools, and yet in the home- 
school children may be quietly acquiring habits much 
worse in their effect on the character, because more se- 
cret and underhanded. 

6. Better habits of study would be formed. The im- 
possibility of fully occupying the time of each member 
of a large class, the necessity of remaining in the study- 
room the prescribed time, the little attention that the 
otherwise busy teacher can give to each one, engenders 
often a habit of dawdling that ends in mental slug- 
gishness. 

7. The popularity of the schools would be increased. 
Many. who have'the means, send to private schools or 
instruct their children at home, in view of the two 
points just mentioned. 

This plan would, of course, meet no favor from par- 
ents who send their children to school to get them out 
of the way ; and it may be objected that many children 
would not study at all if not under the teacher’s eye. 
It is true, more responsibility in this respect would be 
thrown upon parents, as it should be, unless the teacher 
is given time to attend to the preparation of lessons 
properly ; but the teacher would be able to make the 
recitations more interesting, and this, with the making 
of promotion depend upon real progress, would reduce 


this evil to a minimum, especially when public senti- 
ment has had time to adapt itself to the new order of 
things. Again, it is an open question whether, under 
our present method, sufficient responsibility is thrown 
upon the pupil, especially as he grows in years, to de- 
velop his character properly. 


— We should remember that it is through the agency 
of educational journals that we have the means of com- 
munication among ourselves, we become acquainted 
with our neighbors, and learn the wants of our own 
section. In giving them a liberal support we confer no 
gratuitous favor upon the publishers. Each copy we 
get is worth the years’s subscription, and we only dis- 
charge a duty that we owe to our profession in reading 
and circulating the papers among the people,— Amer: 


Jour. of Ld. 


Educators in Council. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 55th annual meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction convened at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
Jaly 7, 8, 9, and 10, 


FIRST DAY, JULY 7—Evenine. 


The opening session was held in the great Methodist taber- 
nacle, some 2,000 persons being present. In the enforced ab- 
sence of Gov. Robinson and State-Senator Norris, who were 
billed to attend, President Homer B. Sprague welcomed the 
members to the hospitalities of Martha’s Vineyard, and as a 
preliminary to the exercises, sketched the 


History of the American Institute of Instruction, 


The year 1830, in which this organization was founded, wit- 
nessed the beginnings of three great movements in American 
civilization, industrial, moral, and intellectual. The indus- 


trial movement to which we refer is perhaps best illustrated 
by the growth of the railway system. 

But grander than any material development has been the 
awakening and triumph of the general conscience; best illus- 
trated, perhaps, by the anti-slavery reform. Feeblest in out- 
ward appearance of all the agencies that ever undertook the 
destraction of a gigantic evil, one man against a nation, a sol- 
itary voice crying unheard in the wilderness, 

“A nation toiling in the gloom, 

The spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix itself with life.” 
This reform was born about the year 1830. Fifty years 
it was the tiniest of ripples on the dead sea of American polit- 
ical morals, But soon the ripple became a billow, the billow 
gathered strength and volume, it was multiplied a millionfold, 
it swelled to an ocean current. One man with God is a major- 
ity: as sun and moon lift and swing and impel the ocean, so a 
power from on high roused and swayed and pushed the swell- 
ing sea of Northern liberty to battle with Southern slavery. 
Volcanic passions and stormy ambitions and selfish cross cur- 
rents were intermingled; but there was on each side a central 
purpose, a deadly earnestness. As the Atlantic tidal-wave, 
augmented by furious eastern gales, meets the seemingly re- 
sistless Amazon, and with thunder-voice sends it whirling 
back a thousand miles toward ité source, so the might of lib- 
erty met, overpowered, scattered, annihilated slavery. 

More quiet, but perhaps not less far-reaching on sublime, 
was the great educational awakening beginning in the same 
year, 1830, typified by the American Institute of Instruction, 
—the first of all our town, city, county, State, and National 
educational organizations. 

There was sore need of educational reform when this Insti- 
tute was started, fifty-four years ago. Up to 1830 there had 
been, in this country, no effort to make teaching a profession. 
The first normal school in America was established about that 
time. Now we have more than a hundred, each doing a most 
useful work. Then there were no institutions for the supe- 
rior educ ition of women; now we have hundreds of such col- 
leges and universities. Then there were comparatively few 
institutions for the secondary instruction of girls Now we 
have, in Massachusets alone, 220 high schools into which girls 
are admitted; and it is, I believe, a fact that in New England 
more girls than boys are getting a high education. Then there 
were no blackboards, no school-libraries, no kindergarten, no 
drawing-ciasses, no educational journals or magazines, no 
school apparatus but ferules and birch rods; no school furni- 
ture but the teacher’s table and chair, a square iron box called 
a stove, long benches called seats, often backless and frontless, 
like that on which I, myself, sat many a weary hour in my 
childhood, forty years and more ago. No schoolhouse had 
any provision for ventilation. The building itself was often a 
wretched shanty. One of the best was that of the public Latin 
School of Boston, on the site where the Parker House, some- 
times called the Harvard Male annex, now stands, and which 
gave its name to School street,—a rude building, little prophetic 
of the palatial structare on Dartmouth street, dedicated a few 
years ago to the same school and costing more than three- 
quarters of a million of dollars. The requirements for ad- 
mission to college have been more than doubied. Fifteen years 

0, in private and in the newspaper press, I argued in favor 
of the establishment of chairs of didactics or pedagogics in 
colleges. ‘To-day the two greatest of American universities,— 
Harvard and Michigan,—have created such professorships, the 
most important, I verily believe, in their whole system of in- 
struction. Many thousands of children were kept out of school 
by the odious rate bills which set a premium upon absence, 
It is among my pleasant recollections that, sixteen years ago, 
as House chairman of the Committee on Education in the Leg- 
islature of Connecticut, I assisted in wiping out the last of 
those abominations and in making the schools of that Com- 
monwealth for the first time absolutely free. 

In all the efforts that have been put forth in behalf of edu- 
cation during the last fifty-four years in this country, the 
Awerican Institute has given earnest and efficient codperation. 
In many hundreds of lectures, essays, and discussions, it has 
helped the solution of every educational problem. Its history 
is a line of light, shining more and more. We have not yet 
reached the perfect day. Far, very far from that. We have 
but made a beginning. Fully half the time spent in schoolsis | 
still wasted for want of better methods of instruction or more 
competent school-management. Daring these very sessions 
we are to grapple with the question of moral instruction,—how 
to make every pupil conscientious and kind, and pure and true 
and brave; with the question of teaching citizenship, how to 
make every young person intelligent and patriotic in regard to 
civil rights and duties; with the question of the permanence 
of the teacher’s tenure of office, how to make his position 
secure during good behavior and useful service, so that the 
whims, the intrigues, the cruel injustice, the infernal malice, 
and the infioite stupidity of such men as sometimes get ap- 
pointed on school committees, and the barbarism of annual 
elections shall no louger endanger the faithful teacher’s hold 
upon his place, and no longer dissuade some of the finest 
intellecis aud maniiest spirits from entering this profes- 
sion. We are to wrestle, too, now or soon, with the question 
of secondary instruction for the masses, how, by a system of 
liberal pecuniary rewards or otherwise, the town, city, State, 
or Nation may induce the great body of children and youth to 
gain at least a high-school education, so that, in every emer- 
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cy in public affairs, there jshall be a clear controlling ma- 

Sority of intelligent voters able to come to a right decision on 
the multitadinous and momentous issues that must arise. On 
such, and a hundred other, educational problems, where shall 
we look for human guidance if not to associations like this ? 

Let us, then, for the love of our children’s children and al! 
the generations yet to come, cherish such organizations, and 
especially this mother of them all,—the American [nstitute of 
Instruction,—and through it, and through every suitable in- 
strumentality, work, as best we may, for the higher education 
of every human soul. Life is short. The night cometh, 

“ Death closes all; but something, ere the end, 
Some deed of noble note may yet be done,” 

when the first century of this Institute shall have been 
completed, and the chimes of the year 1930 shall sound. 


The lecturer of the evening, Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., was unable to use his 
illustrations, as the electric lamps were not in place, but his 
leeture, of an historical] trend, was eer interesting. His 
subject was “An Old Castle;’’ viz., Ludlow Castle in England, 
near the Welsh Border. He gave a short enumeration of the 
exciting scenes which this old castle had witnessed before 1560, 
and graphically illustrated the new era which dawned then in 
literature, art, and science; giving a history of the families of 
the Sidneys, the Dudleys, and the Earl Essex, and other 
noted men of the day. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The sessions were opened with prayer by Bev. John B. Gould, 
Allston, Mass.; Prest. Homer B. Sprague in the chair. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D, of Concord, Mass: Moral Instruction 
in Public Schools. 


Mr. Harris discussed the question of ‘‘Moral Instruction in 
the Public Schools,’’ taking the ground that what is moral 
pertains to the will rather than to the intellect, and is a matter 
of training into good habits, and not of inculcating fine theo- 


ries. He analyzed the codes of virtues and vices, and pro- 
ceeded to explain how the well-disciplined school formed in its 
pupils a sound moral character. The habits of regularity, 
punctuality, silence, industry, and courtesy constitute a sort 
of foundation of ethereal life. The whole conduct of the 
school, on its intellectual side, is a persistent endeavor to teach 
the pupil to discriminate truth from falsehood, and to love the 
former and despise the latter. The dangerous tendencies of 
the school were dwelt upon,—their origin being found in both 
extremes, the too strict and the too lax methods of discipline. 
Too great strictness tended to cause the pupil to react against 
rales of order, and to drive him into deceit, hypocrisy, and 
fraud; while too lax a discipline allowed’ the weeds of indo- 
lence, self-indulgence, meddlesomeness, and selfishness to 
choke out all healthy growth of character. The relation of 
morality to religion, and the chief causes of moral decline in 
the American people were outlined by the essayist. 


Hon. J. W. Dicxisson, Sec. of Mass. Board of Education, 
Boston: High Schools. 


In the Massachusetts system of public schools there are 
three distinct grades. These are distinguished from one 
another by the kinds of knowledge taaght in them, and by the 
kinds of mental activity which the pursuit of knowledge re- 


—. The high school stands at the head of our system. 
it the student is expected to use the elementary knowledge 
obtained in the schools below, as occasions for a scientific 
classification of all objects of thought. Here the causes of 
things are to be the constant object of inquiry, and reasons are 
to be given for all judgments that are formed and expressed. 
The high school receiving the learners who have had an ex. 
perience in observing individual objects of thought, and com- 
paring them with one another, and directing these learners to 
collect the objects into classes, is able to teach what is uni- 
versally true, by calling into activity the powers that generalize 
and reason. To omit the high school from our system would 
leave it in fragments, and wanting in an essential part. 

The grammar schools of the colonies were planned after a 
model found in the grammar schools of England. The old 
grammar school of England was transplanted in the Massa- 
chusetts colony in 1647, by an act of the General Court requir- 
ing every township containing one hundred families, or house- 
holders, to set up a grammar school, whose master should be 
able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the uni- 
versity. To be fitted for the university was, among other re- 
quirements, to be able to translate any classic author into 
good English; to speak and write true Latin in verse and 
prose, and to be familiar with the grammatical forms of in- 
flected words. [n 1826 the soul of the old classic grammar 
school of 1647 passed in a modified form into the high school 
of the present day. 

Some have denied the right of the State to compel the support 


. of secondary or high schools by a general tax. The same persons 


admit the right to require the support of elementary schools, be- 
cause elementary education is necessary to the well-being of the 
State. These philosophers have never drawn a very definite line 
separating from al] other knowledge and discipline that which 
is necessary for the well-being of the State and of the individual; 
nor have they been able to tell just where the point is beyond 
which the State cannot rightfally go in educating its children 
for their places in a free and highly civilized Commonwealth. 
The reason that no limit bas been found is that none exists, 
except the one established by the ability the people have to 
pay the tax they impose on themselves for the support of the 
schools. The bigh schools of our communities are a necessity, 
for simple elementary knowledge, as an end, has no practical 
value. If we had no power of connecting the facts we observe 
with what is likely to be truein all cases, we should be de- 
prived of al] foresight, and fatare events would never become 
the objects of our thoughts, 

Mr. Dickinson spoke of high-school culture, and of the 
great value of the careful study of both science and classic lit- 
erature in a complete course of secondary instruction. 


Cuares F. Kine, Sub-Master of the Lewis School, Boston: 

Teaching Geography by the Topical Method. 

This paper closed the morning session. One of its chief 
characteristics consisted in the elaborate illustrations which ac- 
companied it. One end of the great tabernacle was com- 
pletely covered with various charts, maps, blackboard-illustra- 
VWons, and pictures. Several tables were loaded down with the 


test-pa 
teaching of geography. 


under such favorable circumstances. 


Mr. King commenced his talk by urging teachers to study 
the writings and lives of such eminent geographers as Ritter 
and Guyot. They believed that geography was a noble study; 
that, in teaching it, more stress should always be laid upon 
nature and humanity than statistics and locality; and that no 
teacher can succeed in giving instruction in this study any 
more than in any other, unless he makes the most carefal 
preparation, and frees himself from the text-book. The best 


way to do this is to teach topically. 


he ‘printed list of topics distributed previous to the lecture 
was then carefully considered topic by topic, and the various 
ways in which the speaker attempted to interest his pupils in 
a country was explained. His scholars make a geography for 
themselves in a blank. book. The comparative size of the dif- 
ferent grand divisions was shown by a large chart, and paste- 
board outlines made upon the same scale. Maps should be 
drawn by all the classes, but they should be progressive maps 
to aid the memory, not works of art. He explained and illus- 
trated how a progressive map is made, the use of stencil and 
transfer maps, and how easily the surface of a country can be 
represented to the scholars by drawing on the board with the 
flat side of the crayon. The systematic use of books of travel 
and pictures, on the part of both teachers and pupils, was 


strongly recommended. 


A dozen practical ways of introducing pictures into the 
school room were explained and illustrated. Of all of these 
ways, that by the use of Mr. Adams’s School Solar Camera 


was considered the best. 


As many of the ideas expressed in this very practical lecture 
have been given in the articles on geography by the lecturer, 
which have been published in previous numbers of this 
journal, and as the demand from various sections of the coun- 
try for their publieation in a permament form will soon be 
complied with, no more extended report is necessary. Many 
in the audience crowded about the tables to look at the exami- 
nation-papers, memory and progressive maps, objects, books, 


etc., or lingered to ask the lecturer some question. 
Committees Appointed. 


On Necrology—Chas. Northend, Connecticut ; Ariel Parish, 
Colorado; Justus Dartt, Vermont; J. W. Webster, Massachu- 
setts; W. H. Maxwell, New York; L. L. Dame, Massachusetts, 


On Nominations—G. A. Walton and A.P. Stone, Massachu 


setts; H. W. Willard, Vermont; A. Hadley, New Hampshire; 


F. F. Barrows, Connecticut; G. H. Martin, Massachusetts. 


On Resolutions—M. Grant Daniell, Massachusetts; T. J. 
Morgan, Rhode Island; D. N. Camp, Connecticut; W. H Buck- 
ham, Vermont; J.W. Patterson, New Hampshire; J. O. Norris, 


Massachusetts. 
AFTERNOON. 


GrorGce H. MARTIN, Bridgewater, Mass., of the State Board 


of Education: Special Preparation for Citizenship. 


The public schools were founded to prepare children for 
citizenship. The ordinary work furnishes a general prepara- 
tion. Beyond this, special preparation is needed. It needs 
to be two-fold, — giving a knowledge of political science and 


cultivating a patriotic spirit. The teaching of political science 
should begin early, and continue through the elementary 
school course, in oral lessons. These should begin with the 
familiar facts of the local government, and follow with the- 


National and State organizations. Such teaching will illus 


trate in a simple way the uaderlying principles, and will em- 


phasize the ethical side, —the duties of citizens. The con- 


temporaneous study of United States history will show why 


we have these institutions. The course should be extended 


through the high school. During the first years it will be his- 


torical,—those facts of English, ancient, and mediwval history, 
which throw light upon —— institutions, being made 
prominent. All this will prepare for acareful analytical study 
of the United States Constitution in the latter part of the 


course, 

For the culture of patriotism, the biographical part of his- 
tory is useful. Deeds of self-sacrifice for the public good, in 
all ages, and in peace and war, show what patriotism is. 
Useful for the same purpose are the reciting of gems of pa- 
triotic poetry, the singing of patriotic hymns, and the observ- 
ing of anniversaries of historical events and the birthday of 
patriots. Youth may learn to prize their inheritance by know- 
ing what it has cost. 


Discussion. 
Gen. Henry B. Cargineton, LL.D., of Boston, Mass., 
opened the discussion on the above paper. 


A perfect school preparation for citizenship involves all 
preparation for all after-endeavor, and the aggregate of fruit- 
ful individual instruction will be the exponent of the value of 
the organized State. 

The life of the State is the expression of its vital forces, and 
as with all life, these forces must be measured by their benefi- 


cent or baneful effects before we know whether that life be 
sound or sickly. 

Just because the incidents of daily duty in the school-room, 
the office, or any sphere of action, are largely controlled by 
sudden and conflicting forces, requiring immediate solution, 
it is wise to prepare for sudden and conflicting issues by the 
study of other lives and of realized results. 

It is the province of history to supply data from past experi- 
ence, 80 that there may be a general chart at hand, which 
shall mark the obstacles and courses to be avoided or adopted, 
even if we do not follow precisely the track of any. Political 
science which, in the line of education must embraee all the 
elements that relate to civil life, civil relation, and civil liberty, 
must be attended and shaped wy social science, using the term 
in the direction of the family, fraternity, and the church. In 
that case, all modes or processes of mental action will be pen- 
etrated by such moral savor that the best youth, the best men, 
the best society, and the best happiness of the greatest number 
will be secured. 

Subdivide time as you please, for convenience, and yet all 
will take impress from the spirit of two grand and closely re- 
lated epochs. The first began Anno Mundi 1, and after forty 
centuries introduced the second, Anno Domini 1, which con- 
tains our work of to-day. As an exponent of the former, take 
the law of Moses, the first liberator, and only exce ss Lin- 

aw as 


coln, the greatest merely human liberator, Take t 
the key to political rigts and progress, ‘and mark, that all 


books on geography, objects from the different 
countries, and numerous smaller illustrations pertaining to the 
These were the tools of a practical 
teacher, and the numerous examination-papers showed the re- 
sults obtained from the employment of the topical method 


conflicting systems, dynasties, and empires can only be iden- 
tified now by painfully searched ruins. But that law remains, 
cardinal, potential, and supreme, just in proportion as justice 
inspires political and social life, and the dutiful citizen is pro- 
tected alike in his rights and his duties. It is often a harder 
task to do duty well than to protect or assert rights. 

Of its second epoch and its trend, I only notice one achieve- 
ment, distinctly within your memory, and one to which many 
of you, with your honored president, Colonel Sprague, gave 
earnest service, at the risk of life itself. 

It was once such an bonor to be a Roman citizen that about 
the year 56, of this second epoch, one Paul, who so early bat- 
tled for principles which are still the very life of all intelligent 
civilization, had only to declare that citizenship, and at once 
compel ruling magistrates to ap logize for his stripes and im- 
prisonment. But through Rome’s decline; through many dark 
ages; through the conflict of King John with his barons; 
through Colonial struggles on this continent, in which Pur- 
itan, Catholic, and Huguenot alike resisted oppression ; through 
the birth-pangs of this Republic, there was maturing that 
individual and conscientious revolt against human slav 
and its moral blight which at last emancipated man. An 
just now, while you consult as to methods by which youth 
may secure a worthy citizenship, while great political parties 
are alike confused as to economic laws of trade, but the na- 
tion still holds and will hold fast the ae which that 
emancipation involved, there is one other fact to be noticed, 
respected, and developed. It is this, that legislature after leg- 
islaiure responds to the demand of the Church of Christ, com- 
ing as it does from all names and sects, calling upon you 
teachers, who have to supplement the work of church and 
home,—crying out in tones that will yet sink all names in its 
own overwhelming issue,—crying out, *‘Give us once more 
emancipation, so that vice, and crime, and lust, and stealing, 
shal! shrink from sight, when the highest citizenship, cemented 
by religion, shall fully mature in the reign of enforced tem- 
p:rance.”’ 


Prof. A. B. Paumer, M.D., LL.D., of the Dept. of Medicine 
and Surgery of the University of Michigan: Sanitary Science. 


Mr. Palmer was called upon by the president, and occupied’ 
some half-hour in remarks upon the importance of a knowl- 
edge of sanitary science, or the science and art of good living, 
asa branch of popular education. He said it was the object 


of the profession of medicine to promote physical develop- 
ment and well-being, and as a consequence mental and moral 
good, and to prevent and alleviate physical imperfections, dis- 
ease, and death; that disease is a condition which should not 
occur, and that when a well constituted organism is subjected 
to the most favorable conditions, health results, and death 
occurs, as in a stalk of corn, without suffering, its full work 
being accomplished. Disease, he said, was a state of the sys- 
tem in which its actions are deranged by a morbid cause, 
Many, perhaps most of these causes, can be avoided, and men 
need instruction respecting them. He dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of such knowledge, and the great changes that have been 
produced in the rate of mortality by a better compliance with 
sanitary laws. He referred to the laws of some of the States 
requiring hygienic instruction in public schools, with special 
reference to certain injurious articles, and expressed the 
opinion that if carried out in a strictly scientific manner great 
good would result. The question now was, not whether drunk- 
enness was an evil; not whether the moderate habitual use of 
alcohol, or tobacco, or opium was an evil oragood. Scientific 
truth tended in the direction of benevolence and humanity, 
taught the importance of total abstinence from al! narcotics 
except for strictly medicinal purposes, and for such purposes 
these articles were much less frequently required than was 
commonly supposed. All good men, and especially all 
women, would ultimately give their sympathy and their efforts 
to promote and enforce this view. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 


Frank A. HILL, principal of High School, Chelsea, Mass: Iilus- 
trated Lecture on New England Primer Days. . 


Sir William Berkeley, the Governor of Virginia, in a letter 
to the King two centuries ago, thanked God there were no free 
schools within his jurisdiction to make the people discontented 
and seditious. Not far from the same time Cotton Mather was 
addressing these words to his congregation in Boston: ‘The 
more liberal education we bestow on our children, we should 


pinch ourselves for it, . . . . the greater blessings are 
they like to become, not only unto ourselves while we live, 
but also unto the Commonwealth when we shall be dead and 
gone. 

These men spoke for two widely divergent policies, —the one 
Southern, the other Northern ; the one to perpetuate igno- 
rance, the other to dispel it; the one in the interest of over- 
seers, the other in that of humanity. 

Our forefathers began at the top. When they numbered but 
4,000 souls, and were hardly by the camping-out stage, they 
founded Harvard College. They knew that noble inspiration 
comes from above, not from below. The free-school system 
was made compulsory in 1647, but free schools existed many 
years before. The evolution of the school-house was traced 
and illustrated by sketches; log-cabins beginning the series, 
but palaces ending it. These houses were planned by men 
educated at Eton, Harrow, Rugby; and so the stamp of old 
Eogland was impressed on the simple architecture of the New 
England wildernees. The first teachers were men exclusively; 
stern, strong, and orthodox. School and church worked to- 
gether, each acting in aid of the other. Girls did not attend 
the public schools, nor were women employed in them as 
teachers until near the beginning of the present century, They 
were not educated Jike the boys, and so were not competent 
to instruct. Indeed, the girl was of little account in the edu- 
cational schemes of our fathers. She received a little atten- 
tion, or ey in dame or nursery schools. She was well edu- 
cated, if she could read. To write, to cipher,—these were 
accomplishments, What did not bear directly and obviously 
upon cooking food, scrubbing floors, spinning yarn, milking 
cows,—what could not be seen to have an immediate market 
erage hag this was not practical, wouldn’t help a girl 

ll her station one whit more acceptably, and was, therefore, 
useless. She worked into the system very slowly, and usually 
in the face of protests. She recited to the master after the 
boys were dismissed; she was provided for in separate schools; 
she was permitted to attend summer schools with the boys, 
but not winter, and so for a long time she hung aboat the out- 
skirts of the system. 

In separate schools for the sexes to-day, old-time conserva- 
tism is shown. It has been only five or six years since Boston 


decided to give her girls the same opportunity to fit for college 


| | 
| 
| 
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that her boys have had for 250 years. The attempt to open to 
them the doors of the old Latin school failed, and so a new 
school,—the Girls’ Latin School of that city,—was organized. 

The discipline of the early schools was harsh. Perversity in 
the young was to be expected, and provided for. They were 
all theoretically depraved, and some naturally. The flesh 
needed to be mortified. These old-time schools began com- 
monly at 7 am, and closed at 5 p.m,., with an hour’s inter- 
mission. The winter hours were 8 and 4. Studies were few, 
chiefly Latin and Greek in the grammar or college-fitting 
schools, and reading and writing in the English schools. Books 
were scarce. There was the Bible everywhere and always. 
There was the ‘‘ Bay State Psalm Book,”’ that sounded the 
depths of poetry if it didn’t scale the heights. For more than 
one hundred years, and well into the present century, the ‘‘New 
England Primer”’ was the almost exclusive juvenile book. 
It was the first book in language, the first in religion, and to 
many the first and only book in literature. Its range was from 
a-b, ab, to the profoundest dogmas of theology. The sombre 
thought-drift of the times is caught in a list of twelve six-syl- 
able words to be spelled, five of which are abomination, edifi- 
cation, humiliation, mortification, purification. The Primer 
bounds in six pages from the alphabet .o the Apostles’ creed. 
The rhymed couplets designed to convey bits of advice, moral 
lessons, suggestive facte, are familiar to all. The illustrations 
were crude, and varied with the ingenuity of the pope who 
frequently designed them, and the capacities of the poorly- 
equipped offices from which theycame. Nearly half the primer 
is devoted to the Westminster Catechism, whose 107 points 
had to be committed to memory by nearly all The effect of 
this work on New England character was marked, if not 
uniform. 

The primer days may be said to have closed about the time 
of the great educational awakening that witnessed the found- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction in 1830, of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education in 1837, of Massachusetts 
normal schools in 1839, and the general quickening of educa- 
tional life in this State, and later throughout New England 
under the fearless leadership of Horace Mann. 

The lecture was rich in sketches, illustrating the progressive 
movement of the schools, It showed most impressively how 
wisely the fathers planned, even though in their execution 
they fell often painfally short of their ideal. That ideal has 
existed in our statutes from the beginning, clear, bright, and 
lofty,—high above the attainment even of the present time. 


THIRD DAY — WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 
MORNING SESSION. 


After prayer by Charles Northend, of Connecticut, the regu- 
lar exercises Were resumed. 


R. C. Metcautr, Supervisor of Boston Schools: Language 
in Primary Schools. 


Every child should be trained to use language correctly and 
with facility, both orally and in writing. This ‘‘end’’ to be 
gained by language-teaching should constantly be kept in 


mind by the teacher, that the methods of instruction may be 
wisely chosen and intelligently applied in the class-room. The 
word grammar’ once covered all our language - teaching; 
but when it was clearly understood that the study of grammar 
did not necessarily secure a correct use of language on the 
part of the student, the most thoughtful teachers began to 
divide the whole subject into parts,—the one having special ref- 
erence to the correct use of language; the other, being more 
particularly confined to the construction of the language and 
to the various forms assumed by the parts of speech in the ex- 
pression of thought, called grammar. 

A correct use of language comes largely from habit. A 
child who seldom hears or sees incorrect forms of speech, sel- 
dom uses them; and on the other hand, the child who is sur- 
rounded by what may be termed an atmosphere of incorrect 
Eoglish, seldom uses language well, whether he studies its 
grammar or not. The best way to teach a pupil to use lan- 
guage well is to require him to use it on all proper occasions in 
ps his ideas concerning something with which he is 
amiliar, 

I recommend that the first steps be taken in the line of 
story-telling. Children love stories, and from their earliest days 
are fed on them by mothers and nurses. This natural love for 
stories should be utilized in the school-room and made the me- 
dium for many a valuable lesson. These stories should also 
inculcate good morals and illustrate some of the cardinal vir- 
tues. The stories may be taken from books or given from 
pictures, After this may follow exercises in letter-writing; 
tben topical recitations, information-lessons, and supplement- 
ary reading. 


J. Rotre, Cambridge, Mass., Shakespearian Ed- 
itor: One Way of Studying Poetry in School. 


Mr. Rolfe remarked that his paper was put down as ‘‘ One 
Way of Studying Poetry in School,’’ but after writing it he had 
found that he must cut it down, and it really had to do only 
with a single featare of the method he intended to describe; 


namely, certain exercises intended to develop critical insight 
aud skill in the pupil. The cultivation of taste is the chief 
aim in the school study of literature; but the great defect in 
the work as generally conducted is that, while the pupil learns 
certain facts about the poetry he reads, he does not acquire 
the ability to judge intelligently of poetry in general. His 
taste is in no sense a critic. To train boys and girls to the 

critical habit,” one wants a supply of practical problems in 
matters of taste, the anewers to which are not pve. but 
which they must work out for themselves; and the bulk of 
Mr. Rolfe’s paper was devoted to the consideration of some of 
the sources whence such problems may be drawn: 

1. Misprints and corruptions in the ordinary editions of 
standard poets) Some exam ples from Gray, Scott, Tennyson, 
and other writers were given to show what excellent topics 
for familiar discussion and the exercise of critical judgment 
were to be found in these errors. 

2. The alterations made by authors in their works. These 
are generally improvements, but not always; and in either 
Case the pupil should be able to explain why the change is 
made, and whether it is for the better or not. 

3. The various readings of writers like Shakespeare are 
among the most valuable of these problems; and in spite of 
What has been said to the contrary by certain critics, boys aud 
girls in school are competent to discuss many of them intelli- 
Rently, and to pass judgment upon them. Examples were 
given from the speaker’s own experience as a teacher, taken 


from“ The Merchant of Venice” and “The Tempest,” 


tests of the young critic’s insight and jadgment. In many 


gested, and their merite and demerits 
Editors and commentators also furnish a large stock of these; 


Elegy ”’ 
“ The curfew tolls !—the knell of parting day.” t 


here ought to be ashamed of himeelf. 


and interest to the study of Jiterature; as, for instance: 

tions of rhetorical 

management of suc 
2. Questions of a miscellaneous character, suggested by 


out at the option of the scholar, ample time being allowed for |; 


literature by means of practical questions and exercises. 


in Schools. 


tivated may have life and movement. Again, often a child 


himself, as in his conversation. In the effort to secure verbal 


remedy? Yes. (1) Begin early to overcome the mechanical 


positions until these difficulties of pen have been overcome. 


written so often as to form an important part of school work; 
and a teacher should take pains to give his pupils enough, but 
not too much, help in this writing. 


the miserable method of imposing authors on children whom 


pinned to the flor of the school-room. 


every book through. Then let him write upon at least two 
subjects drawn from the book,—one a summary of its con- 
tents, the other an account of the scene, etc, 

Finally, let them read and re-read English classics. 


SESSION. 


Ray Greene Hu ine, Principal of Fitchburg (Mass.) High 
School: The Educational Reading of Teachers. 
The speaker asserted that to insure successful and progres- 
sive teaching, all teachers should pursue a course of reading 
calculated to acquaint them with three groups of factors : 


ures in education. He then mentioned the difficulties in the 
way of teachers, as the lack of time, and an ignorance of the 


books named were: Porter’s Intellectual Philosophy, 
mann’s Application of Psychology to the Work of Teaching, 


Art of Education, Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, Bain’s Edu- 
cation as a Science, Herbert Spencer’s Kducation. Hailmann’s 


1. The selecting of examples of figurative language, illustra- developments of langu 


. en ree 

Dr. A. 8S. Prof. of Rhetoric at Harvard College: English pootry of H omer is undoabtedty ‘hee 
men wor 

b fH 

Long before a boy or girl is required to write compositions quabiiens ———- 


Thirdly, compositions, when they are required, should be ~—— 5 ae goltese Y-- ought to be prepared 


life would call or direct him. 


next to that old fashioned plan under which the grandest pas-| Viner it remains a 
sages of Milton were degraded into exercises in parsing, i8/ ana test of culture of that mental training and equipment which distin- 


4. The blunders of critics and commentators, and also their | courses, though he distinctly says the —_—- course must be a compul- 
greements This was illustrated from comments made by tequired of all, Mr, Adams and the classiclete thea, 
eminent critics on Shakespeare, Tennyson, and others. saying the college course must embrace certian “ os s.” The 


5. Supposable alterations and criticisms are also useful as | qu 


on, then, is, What should these fundamentals be ? 
Now, language and mathematics,are the chief agencies in giving pre- 
ratory mental training. No one,—not even Mr. Adams,—opposes or 


cases plausible changes in the poet’s language may be sug- Section the stady of mathematics. Why not? The mathematics are not 

rofitably discussed. | used in after life, except to a very limited extent The reason is plainly 

e Wa | agency in securing mental power of certain indispensable 8 

rton ® proposed printing of the first line of “ Gray’s But Janguage ie still more essential to intellectual power or influence in 

. any sphere of life. Lang 


is virtually the —_ meéediam of thought, 


he only means of making the intellectual power of man available or in- 


flaential. Th tal derived from th 
The schoolboy who cannot show up the stupidity of the critic — We... fteelf through lange v m the study of mathematics 


tracture, uses, ttes,— 
Mr. Rolfe then went on tospeak of certain special exercises | absolute neceselty the work of ‘cducation, The. 


that may be introduced more or less regularly to give variety | language Is therefore not a superstition, a“ fetish,” but a primordial ne- 
cessity for the development and exercise of the mental faculties. 


©. The study of language, its nature, 
study of 


The question becomes next, What languages, what forms, growths, or 
can do the most in supplying this condition or 


rinciples, and the like. The ordinary | necessity for mental action? One might well accept as final the verdict 
work was criticised, and designs for | of the waete edncated point, which nae, with unim 
exceptions, always regard © Greek language and literature as the t 

cage teh exacting and at the same time more enjoyable means of intellectual training, and of teac —y the great art of using lan- 
g 


uage. 
These are the facts which make up ite value now. Instead of its re- 


things i ] moteness in time being a disadvantage, it was a direct gain. To stud 
ge in the eres See be given now and then, to be worked Greek is to study the ~ tA of artionie, cultivated ined. coo to study 4 


anguage more regular in its development, more flexible and artistic than 


the work. Here, as under all the divisions of the paper, sun-| any other language. But if this is true of the Greek | ©, the stud 
dry practical illustrations were given, to which a brief notice of Greek literature presents the highest forms of Iiterary art, : “athe 


These were the qualities of language and literature most needed'in the 


like this can merely refer in this general way. These were, " 
however, the most important and most interesting portions of | morality and religion, bats form of 
the paper. literary work and iotellectual 


Em phasis was laid upon the advantage of training the pupil | time and secured the 
to habits of comparison and tracing analogies in language and | (thers could dispute 


oduction which has stood the test of 
roval of all succeeding ages. Mr. Adams and 
this, but he knew of no important dissent from 


There were in Greece, as there are now, four chief ments of in- 
n each of these 


With ali the changes of two thousand years, 
ed perfection, the superior 
ties of epic poetry. 


But, after all, the greatest su jority of Greek literature was its style, 


at school, influences have been at work which affect his or her —a quality of which Mr. Lowell had recently sald that it was ‘the only 
English for better or for worse. The child of culture, though, a wd ay ag Fd production.” The perfection of the 
may not be the best equipped; often the speech of the uncul-|simpie satting forth of thought. Homer, 
Plato give us no trace of what is called claseic “ tinsel’’ or “ formaliam.’’ 


tion to the proper uses of language,—the 
lus, and 


Throughout his address Mr. A. proclaims his own ignorancejof Greek. 


may talk well, but write or compose wretchedly. Why is this ?| 11s statements here seem incredi le; but if he had learned as little Ger- 
The stumbling-blocks of writing first prevent his forgetting | man as he says he did Greek in college, does he think he would have 

been better prepared for fe 
accuracy they have lost their power of expression. Is there a| however, he was gind to express Lis 
Mr. A. had said of the duty of schools and colleges to teach all languages 
difficulties. (2) Impress pupils with importance of something | io a more rational way, with less regard to syntax and grammar, and 


to say in a natura), intelligible manner. (3) Doall thoroughly. | ™ore to the spirit of the lan, 


ractical ? Why should German be 


and literature. 


In conclusion Mr, Chamber said more attention ought to be given 


In the second place do not require a boy or girl to write com-/|.) the modern languages, but not to the exclusion or diminution of 
Greek, which must always remain the foremost and invariably “ funda- 


for any ‘ specific 
use no student could know to what work 


He concinded as follows : ‘Therefore there is, in my judgment, no 


stady so valuable so exactly adapted as a preparation for the work of 
As to cultivating a literary style and taste, I believe that| life, whatever it may be here and now, as the study of the Greek language 


and literature; and I have the conviction that this study is. and will be, 
of our prescribed courses or not, the real basis 


guishes the educated from the uneducated or ye; educated, as sure) 
as gold is and will be, whether statutes ordain it or not, the world’s r 


they might like, but whom they are likely to detest by being measure of pecuniary value. No bustle of busioess nor din of progress, 


—no clamor of politics nor pride of science, I have perfect faith, will ever 


Every book should be suited to the scholar’s age, attain-| for long overwhelm the spirit in man to which poetry, oratory, philoso- 
ments, and taste. He should further be encouraged to read | py. and literature answer; and so finally it must result that this study 


now described in a few bigh places as a “ fetisch’’ will be more ardently 
pursued, more wisely taught, more intelligently valued by al! those in 
academical or practical life, who believe that the highest secular guar- 
anty of the strength and permanence of our civilization is the diffusion of 


‘| sound and thorough liberal education.” 


FOURTH DAY — JULY 10. 
MORNING SESSION. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. of New Hampshire Schools: 
Industrial Education. 
Said Mr, Patterson: There is now a popular impression, and 


(1) The laws of mental, moral, and physical growth ; (2) The|in some quarters a positive conviction, that our schools in all 
methods found effectual in securing such growth in children | their grades, as at present organized. fail to impart the qual- 
and young people; (3) The history of past successes and fail-| is .s:ions necessary to victory in the business contests of the 


modern world. Our 


to us from the peri 
books most desirable for the purpose, and used considerable the intellectual side, but weak on the practical. Sciences are 


time in naming and describing helpful works, Amon Si treated as abstractions, which can only be taught to any use- 
ful purpose in yt Our lumber 

‘ ‘ , the memory with what can only nown through the un- 
Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty, Payne's Science and derstanding, and so fail in an encounter with the students of 


the workshop. 


stems of instruction have come down 
of the humanists, and are strong on 


Quick’s Hducational Reformers. 
the growing tendency to publish special books on distinct 
topics, as Hall’s Methods of Teaching History, and Miss Crock- 
er’s little book on Methods of Teaching Geography. 
teachers were exhorted to read systematically and persistently 
in the lines above indicated, being assured that in this way 
{they would avoid “ruts” in their teaching, and broaden the 
whole field of their educational usefulness. 
very practical in its tone, and is likely to stimulate much effort 


in the directions suggested. 


other members, 


Ped , Browning’s Educational Theories, and 
tf Gaal Allusion was also made to 


Discussion. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to an animated 
discussion on the necessity of teaching technical grammar, 
participated in by Messrs. Metcalf, Rolfe, Philbrick of Massa- 
chusetts, Littlefield of Rhode Island, Maxwell and Dick- 
inson of New York, and Conant of Vermont. f 
calf and Rolfe further elaborated their views as given in their 
morning papers, — how they would overcome this stumb- 
—but from the general trend of the remarks of the 
it was evident that many teachers considered 
a knowledge of some technical grammar, terms, etc., was nec- 


The address was 


sary, and that it was only a question of methods. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Francis Adams, Jr. 


In opening, Mr. Chamberlain stated his pu 
Adams onl He professedno 
ng 
tribute a little to a more intelligent judgment on a most im- 
woteant question. Mr. Adams’ address deserved, and had received, wide) f 
attention. 


to be to reply to Mr. 


which national ambition can here contend? Are 
Hon. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, of New York, ex-Governor | ejements of the security and greatness of nations more essen- 


So arolina: College Fetish ; a Reply to Chas. | tial and worthier of our care and support? Have we nothin 
ot South Careline: Jet 6 9 3 4 to do with the philosophy of social order and the science o 
non ble fa a ri d ordained duties of the f 
rpose sponsible for the appropriate and ordain uties of the fam- 

al fitness for this task, the lines of his | ; . 
: ily and the church; but the ends of the State are not, never- 
quite aside from the walks and ways of scholars. Still, he theless, limited ~~, material prosperity. 


But in considering this question it should never be forgot- 
ten that «he loom of thought is more profitable and more 
practical than the loom of any material fabric. It will not 
pay to cultivate the hand at the expense of the brain. We 
would, however, teach ideas in the concrete, instead, as is too 
often done, in the abstract; would substitute things through 
the senses instead of through the memory; would give defi- 
niteness of conception, skill to the hand, and quickness to the 
eye, by requiriog free-hand and mechanical drawing through 
all the grades; we would improve the judgment in respect to 
forms, colors, and distances, by constant exercise in such 
matters. We would introduce into the school-room some of 
the cheaper implements of labor, would use specimens and 
apparatus, and teach all things by inductive methods, till the 
mind could grasp and bandle abstract truth. 

Bat all these things should be subordinated to the requisi- 
tion of knowledge and the discipline of mind. The sound of 
hammers, files, saws, and planes, and the racket and creaking 
of machinery, are incongruous and out of place where men- 
tal work isto be done. For myself, 1 desire to see inaugu- 
rated a more thorough and practical system of teaching,—a 
system which shall connect the life of the school with the life 
of the world ; but I deprecate the shallow charlatanry that 
would fill the quiet retreat of learuing with this clank and clat- 
ter of machinery, and transform a conclave of scholars into a 


caravansary of pleasure. 


Finally, is success in the race for gain the highest prize for 
ere not 


e should not, however, hold the schools re- 


Indeed, its highest 
unction is the development of intellectual and moral power, 
these ob- 


He should treat it as a serious discussion and statement of and its schools should be so o tll os. th. mienien 
conclusions, Lf the study of Greek is a “ fetish,” a superstition,—if jects the‘order of thelr 


life and pursuits, let its claims be chall and rejected. 
Adams” is that Greek should be in college 
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[Continged on page 75.) 
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THE WEEK. 

The National Educational Association is now holding its 
sessions at Madison, Wis. A very large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance is reported. We shall publish full particulars of the 
proceedings, as also of the Council of Education, in next 
week’s JOUBNAL. 

At the Bowdoin College commencement, last week, the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon James G. Blaine, who was 
present; W. L. Putnam of Portland, Prof. J. H. Coffin of 
Washington, D. C., and Morris C. Blake of San Francisco, 
Cal. 


The Baltimore school-board has not, it seems, made itself 
popular in authorizing the study of German in the primary 
schools. 

The International line steamer, ‘‘ State of Maine,’’ from 
Boston for St. John, N. B., struck on a reef at the extreme 
end of Point Lepreaux, twenty miles southwest of St. John, 
on Saturday, July 12, and is a total wreck. The passengers, 
300 in number, were all saved. 

An “underground railroad”? has been discovered leadiag 
from British Columbia to Washington Territory, adapted to the 
conveyance of Chinese laborers into the United States, con- 


trary to law. 

Abroad.—Gratuitous instruction in practical art is given 
workmen in France, while in Germany and Switzerland linear 
drawing is regularly taught. The British Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction has advised that drawing and natural science 
be thoroughly taught in the British elementary schools. 


There is much discussion in the schools of Norway and Den- 
mark as to the propriety of limiting classical studies, just as 
there is at present in America. A movement in favor of the 
promotion of historical studies is also apparent in the countries 
mentioned. 

The first M. A. degree ever taken by a lady in England has 
recently been conferred by the University of London upon Miss 
Mary C. Dawes, her special subjects being classics and modern 
history. 

Within the last ten years Japanese journalism has increased 
from 53 publications of all kinds to about 2,000. The only dif- 
ference between the mechanical make-up of the Japanese 
papers and those of America and Europe is that the columns 
of the former begin at the bottom and read upward. 


According to our English namesake, |the women have sus- 
tained a check which is anything but a defeat in their late 
battle for Suffrage. In various other fields they have won 
signal successes. A Newnham student, Miss Hughes, was the 
only first-class in the Moral Science Tripos at Cambridge. At 
the Victoria University, the first woman graduate in Science 
has taken her degree. At the recent Convocation at Queen’s 
College, Kingston, the first girl-graduate in Arts in Oatario, 
the gold medalist of her class, took her degree, and, according 
to the Ottawa correspondent of the Scotsman, Principal Grant 
announced that he would back her against any classical scholar 
in Canada, Lastly, the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching has appointed jts first woman lecturer, 
Mrs. Bryant, 


Ar the late commencements of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, and Cornell University, New York, very flatter- 
ing accounts were given of progress in both these im- 
portant schools. Princeton is now the best represent- 
ative in the East of what is called the “Christian Col- 
lege,” as Cornell is the foremost of the State universities 
of the Northeastern group of the Commonwealth. One 
point is suggestive, that while President McCosh makes 
an elaborate discussion of the moral training of his col- 
lege and is obliged to explain a good deal of rebellious 
and disagreeable behavior among his students, the man- 
agement of Cornell report that “not a single case of 
disobedience or rebellion has come before the faculty 
during the past year.” As Cornell is conducted on the 
public school and co-educational, while Princeton still 
holds, to considerable extent, to the ecclesiastical plan 


§ | of moral discipline, the contrast is significant. 


TE recent commencement at Antioch College, Ohio, 
was signalized by the unveiling of a beautiful granite 
obelisk in front of the college, upon the spot made 
sacred as the temporary resting-place of the remains of 
Horace Mann before their removal to Concord, Mass. 
The closing years of the life of Horace Mann, as presi- 
dent of the new Antioch College in Southern Ohio, were 
the fit crown of his heroic career as the chief pioneer in 
what we may call the New Education. His years of 
service in Massachusetts, where he reconstructed the 
common school, first for his own State and then for the 
entire free States east of the Alleghanies, were years of 
incessant toil and endless conflict. With no desire to 
renew the unhappy controversies of half a century ago, 
it is well to remember the fact that Horace Mann suc- 
ceeded in New England against the determined oppo- 
sition of large bodies of influential and worthy people, 
and that, at the close of his political career, he probably 
could not have been elected to any office dependent on 
the votes of the “respectability” of his native State. 
The same magnificent success, against the most irri- 
tating and even malicious opposition, awaited his final 
career in Southern Ohio. Here, also, he was the most 
conspicuous leader of the American public-school ideal 
of education, and, of course, wrought in the face of the 
ecclesiastical, political, and educational forces that 
always resist it. He died, worn out with a quarter of 
a century’s warfare against the ignorance, superstition, 
and tyranny which threatened the Republic of his day. 
It is significant that both these States, where he fought 
the good fight, have erected his monument,— Massachu- 
setts in front of the State House, Ohio on the campus 
of the college,—where he planned his Eastern and West- 
ern campaign for the children, The schools of the 
whole country, to day, are modeled after the plan de- 
veloped in his powerful reports and addresses, which 
are still the public-school classics of the land. The 
cause of popular education is not yet “ out of the woods,” 
even in the centers of educational activity. But it is a 
great comfort to estimate the progress of half-a-century 
as suggested by the life of its greatest reformer and the 
results of his toil and sacrifice while his own children 
are still alive. 


Ir would seem as if the Catholic bishops of the United 
States were about to “force the fighting” in regard to 
the religious question in public schools. The bishop of 
Erie, Pa., has ordered the children of Catholic parents 
to leave all schools where any religious service is held 
which is not approved by himself. The result is, a con- 
flict of authorities which will finally be carried up to 
the highest judicial authorities for decision. In the 
present division of political parties, with legislatures 
controlled by small majorities, with an elective judiciary 
dependent on the ward caucus, it is well to be prepared 
for anything. It may be in the power of less than a 
hundred ecclesiastics, acting under orders from the 
Romish Pontiff, using every agency in their despotic 
control over the conscience of one-eighth the American 
people, to drive the Bible and all recognition of religious 
obligation out of the people’s common school, including 
all educational institutions supported by the State. 
What next? Not that millennial peace and unity prom- 
ised us by the leaders of the ultra-secular movement as 


the result of banishing “all taint of religion” from 


public education. Now comes “the beginning of the 
end.” The same body of ecclesiastics that have com- 
pelled seven-eighths of the people to throw contempt on 
religion and the Bible by this public banishment from 
the schools, now turn to their own flocks and forbid 
them to send their children to these “ godless,” “im- 
moral,” “secularized” institution, on pain of the refusal 
of Church rites, and command their attendance on paro- 
chial schools exclusively under their own control. This 
accomplished, what next? A violent agitation, enforced 
by political intrigue, to break down the fundamental 
law of every State and divide the school-fund among 
the religious denominations; or at least, virtually put 
into the hands of the bishops the proportion of school- 
funds apportioned to the children of their Church, to 
be used for sectarian education. All propositions yet 
made by the bishops, however specious, mean this and 
nothing less. If this demand is rejected, as it will be, 
in every State, what next? A persistent warfare 
against the common school by the whole ecclesiastical 
power wielded by the bishops. City councils will be 
packed, legislatures will be manipulated, public men 
will be “shadowed,” the press will be controlled, every 
set of people who, for any cause, oppose public educa- 
tion will be stimulated and placated with a view to cut 
down appropriations and reduce the common school to 
a condition where the more favored classes will give it 
the go-by and the way be opened for its final destruction 
or degradation. This is just what has been done in one 
State of the Union, already, and being attempted in all, 
In short, the American people may as well open their 
eyes to one fact,—that a body of ecclesiastics, under im- 
plicit orders from an Italian Pontiff, are bending their 
energies and wielding their vast influence over six mil- 
lions of our people to destroy the most vital institution of 
this Republic. It may be a generation before the people 
are fully convinced of this fact, now apparent to every 
man who will use his eyes; or it may be we are on the 
eve of an awakening to the full length and breadth of 
this ecclesiastical program. But, sooner or later, the 
awakening will come, and, when it comes, the American 
system of education and unsectarian moral instruction 
with the sanctions of religion will both survive. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The 55th annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, which closed its three days’ sessions 
on Thursday evening, July 10, was a highly successful 
meeting. The attendance was large,—from six to eight 
hundred, — the discussions were animated, and the 
addresses varied and of a high order of excellence. 
The conduct of the meetings by Colonel Homer B. 
Sprague was prompt and graceful. It was matter for 
universal regret that Colonel Sprague positively declined 
a reélection. The Institute is to be congratulated, how- 
ever, upon having secured for Colonel Sprague’s suc- 
cessor a gentleman of rare ability and fine scholarship, 
in the person of Hon. J. W. Patterson, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New Hampshire. Under his con- 
duct the next annual meeting of the Institute may be 
expected to take high rank with the long list of success- 
ful meetings of this venerable institution. 

A feature of the meetings, which attracted a large 
number of common school teachers, was the illustration 
of methods and devices for teaching Language, Geog- 
raphy, and Natural History. These were presented by 
Mr. Charles F. King, sub-master of the Lewis School, 
and by Supervisors R, C. Metcalf and Miss Lucretia 
Crocker, all of Boston. The other exercises were a dis- 
cussion of the Place and Relative Importance of Indus- 
trial Training, by Hon. J. W. Patterson; Training in 
Morals, by Dr. Wm. T. Harris; School Preparation for 
Citizenship, by Geo. H. Martin; Reform of the Tenure 
of Office, by Hon. John D. Philbrick; Reading for 
Teachers, by Ray Greene Huling; The Study of English 
in School and College, by Dr. A. 8, Hill and Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson. Besides these exercises of the day ses- 
sions, and the interesting discussions which fol.vwed 
them, there were four evening lectures of great excel- 
lence; one by Prof. C. T.Winchester, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity,—subject, “An Old Castle”; one by Frank A. 
Hill; subject, “ New England, Primer Days;” » third 


by Hon, Daniel H. Chamberlin, of New York,—subject, 
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“Not a College Fetish,” a reply to Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr.; and a fourth by John Fiske, LL.D.,—sub- 
ject, “ Manifest Destiny.” 

Special prominence was given in Secretary Dickin- 
son’s essay on High Schools and in the lecture of ex- 
Gov. Chamberlain to the importance of the study of 
the ancient classics. Mr, Chamberlain showed that 
Greek is the best implement of general training for all ; 
that the study of language is the preéminent study in all 
education. Greek is the most valuable language-study be- 
cause most original, most widely incorporated, and most 
studied. The style and form of the literature is the 
most perfect. For translations the Greek models are 
the best; next to Greek, as a basis of culture, is the 


Latin. 
The essay of Mr. Dickinson, which treated of high 


schools, also dwelt at some Jength on the study of Greek. 
Mr. Dickinson showed that the system of schools, in- 
cluding primary, intermediate, and high, is formed to 
give instruction in three kinds of knowledge; that these 
kinds are adapted to three periods of human develop- 
ment; that language being the expression of ideas and 
thought, must be learned as fast as the knowledge to be 
expressed is acquired; that scientific knowledge in- 
cludes the study of the principles of language; that 
through translations, we come to a knowledge of prin- 
ciple; that the highest kind of discipline results from 
the study of these principles, One who has not made a 
careful study of his own language uses words without a 
definite notion of their meaning, frequently with an 
entire perversion of it. Translating language discovers 
to one the roughness of his own ideas and the defects in 
the language he uses. The corrupted forms which 
characterize all modern languages render them inade- 
quate as disciplinary studies. For purposes of disci- 
pline some ancient language must be chosen. The 
Greek is admitted to be one of the most perfect in its 
vocabulary, in its forms, and in its constructions, of all 
languages; and the universal judgment of persons com- 
petent to have an opinion has assigned to it the first 
place for the purposes of instruction in the principles 
of language, in the proper method of linguistic study, 
and the language most eminently fitted to give to the 
student the highest mental discipline. 

For abstract of lectures and discussions the reader is 
referred to our detailed report in other columns. The 
large attendance of teachers from various parts of New 
England indicates the interest felt in the work of the 
Institute and the broad influence it has exerted and is 
destined to exert. There is full scope for its energies 
in the varied demands of the educational system of New 
England. These are well met in such meetings as that 
just closed at Cottage City. 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE COL- 
ORED PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH. 


Prest. George F. Magoun, of Iowa College, has writ- 
ten a letter to Judge Tourgee, of The Continent, on 
Industrial Education for the Colored People, which 
seems to us to leave out some fundamental considera- 
tions of the question. At present, the seven millions 
colored people are not behind their white brethren 
of the South in industrial respects. The loose charge of 
“laziness ” is unfounded in respect to the majority of 
these people. They are, however, working largely by 
the unskilled methods of old slave-days, and are greatly 
worried by habits of improvidence, to say nothing of 
their exposure to sharp practice at every turn in life. 
The radical cause of this is the lack of that general 
training of the faculties which not only gives the abil- 
ity to read, write, and cipher, but wakes up the general 
power of thought and imparts toa man the desire to 
improve and the ability so to handle himself, and con- 
trol his circumstances, that every generation shall stand 
on higher ground. No agency, at present, is more val- 
uable to this end than a thorough elementary com- 
mon school, taught by a trained teacher, according to 
the natural methods so admirably adapted to these chil- 
dren, chiefly by teachers of their own race, but always 
under the supervision of the whole community. In this 
way alone can these schools be kept free from those 
bitter church quarrels and the greediness of political 
sud personal fayoritism which are now such formidable 


obstacles to educational success. At best, even with principal of the Central State Normal School at Lock Haven, 


national aid, neither white nor colored people can ex- 
© of this eect fa af the vote a portion of his time to institute work during the present 


Southern States for some years to come; and this brief 
time is further depleted by the great difficulties of sup- 


porting schools in sparsely-settled localities, and the ment attracted much attention at the meeting of the American 


unavoidable absenteeism of multitudes of children from 
causes largely beyond the control of school authorities. 


Indeed, it will be an herculean task for the South, | doubtedly places him in the foremost rank of historical lecturers. 


backed by the North and the Nation, to give to the 
present generation of colored children even four months 
@ year of good schooling, for five years of the child’s 
life. But this, meagre as it seems, may be so used, in 
connection with all other good agencies, that a new 
movement of mind may be inaugurated; new forces, 
moral and prudential, be aroused; and the coming gen- 


eration of colored people be greatly improved. We be-|000 annually of taxes, fines, etc., which have hitherto been 


lieve all plans of industrial advancement»not based on 
this fundamental and general uplifting of the mind of 
the coming generation, with corresponding training in 
character, will come to grief. The idea of polishing 
up an ignorant, childish, superstitious, plantation hand, 
at odds with the Ten Commandments, into an improved 
laborer by special training, is of a piece with a good 
deal of the loose talk about “ industrial education ” in- 
dulged in by men whose experience in life should give 
them more practical views. With occasional exceptions 
we do not believe the mass of the negroes can be greatly 
improved without this general uplift which is the pe- 
culiar function of the elementary common school. 
When these great masses of the children of the freed- 
men are waked up to do more thinking, on their own 
account, and are taught the elements of a common edu- 
cation, with the character-training that goes with a 
good school, they will not only work more faithfully, 
but learn better methods of labor, and, especially, the 
fundamental lesson of economy and the fit use of money. 
Of course, there is a place for the industrial training of 
superior children, as mechanics and operatives, and of 
such girls as are willing to be taught civilized methods 
of housekeeping. This instruction should be a part of 
all the mission schools, “ universities,” “ colleges,” etc., 
and, beyond this, should be inaugurated by private en- 
terprise in all the larger towns of the South. But this 
kind of instruction is special, and can be given, at pres- 
ent, only to the few who will take it, though of great 
importance to the future of the race. 

The colored teachers in public schools can, indirectly, 
do something in this direction, though more among the 
parents and young people outside than with the chil- 
dren inside the school-room. But any attempt to force 
a general system of “ industrial training” into the col- 
ored public schools, as seems to be proposed, would be 
sure to fail and break down the school itself in the fail- 
ure. If the colored people are wise they will stick to 
the elementary common school, and give their children 
more and better of it every year, leaving the churches 
to teach theology, and educating themselves to the duty 
to train up their children to habits of industry and 
morality and general success. They will gain nothing 
by being used as “ object-lessons” to illustrate imprac- 
ticable theories of education, propounded by friends 
abroad or at home. Of course, after the Presidential 
agony, Congress may be expected to tackle the prac- 
tical matter of national aid for education. When it 


money on a scheme so impracticable as that outlined in 


tering success. 


; : : : “1: cessful leader of society holds the drawing-room in rapt atten- 
does, it will not be likely to fling away millions of|+:5, while she discourses in her own inimitable way. 


as severed his connection with that institution, and will de- 


— The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute reports a flat- 


— Supt. Seaver’s description of the Boston industrial experi- 


Institute of Instruction. 


— Dr. Fiske’s lecture on ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,’’ before the 
American Institute, of which we present a synopsis, un- 


DRIFT. 
— The Legislature of Kentucky, at last, has obeyed the de- 
mand of the people, and passed the amended School Law, 
mainly as reported by the able commission of revision ap- 
pointed a yearago. This statute will save to the schools $170,- 


diverted, unlawfully, to general purposes. County superin- 
tendents will be paid from county funds, which will insure 
another saving of $36,000. County taxation to supplement 
the State distribution is insured. Arrangements are made for 
supplying the poor with school-books. County superintendents 
are to be elected by the people and indorsed as qualified; and 
the important work of school-house building is placed on 
firmer foundations. If the good people of Kentucky can now 
be persuaded to cease from the interminable controversies 
which have done more to demoralize education in that State 
than all other causes combined, and insist on giving this ex- 


cellent law a fair trial, there is little doubt of a great revival 
of education, with a corresponding advancement on all lines, 
in this grand old Commonwealth. 


— The only drawback to the meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association of West Virginia, held at New Martinsville, 
on July 1—3, was the small attendance of teachers. Probably 
two hundred, in all, of this class, were present, including a 
considerable number of the leading educators of the State, 
and the active aad enterprising Superintendent, Hon. B, L. 
Butcher. For three days this audience was held well in hand 
by a series of papers and discussions that could not fail to 
send everybody home with broader and more practical views 
of the teacher’s work. An excellent spirit prevailed, and the 
most advanced views of educational aims and methods received 
the warmest welcome, The Convention unanimously recom- 
mended co-education to the State University, and elected a 
lady, Miss Taylor of Wheeling, as temporary president of its 
own proceedings. Our associate editor, Dr. Mayo, delivered 
the only lecture and also shared in the discussions. On the 
whole, the progress of popular education in West Virginia, for 
the past twenty years, has been more marked than in any of 


the older Southern States. It is to be hoped the people of all 
parties will unite in the reélection of Superintendent Butcher 
for another term of four years, that the plans for progress now 
in hand may be carried to their fit execution. 


— We have long been convinced that if woman would suc- 
ceed in public address, she must repudiate the stereotyped 
habit of reading a written essay, and stand or sit while she 
** talks herself out’ in her own characteristic way. How often 
the teacher, who charms every visitor in her school-room by 
the inspiring, graceful, instructive way in which she imparts 
knowledge, holding her restless audience spell-bound, appears 
before the Teachers’ Association as a spiritless ‘‘annex’’ to 
an elaborate manuscript that puts her summer-afternoon crowd 
to sleep. The great triumphs of women are conversational. 
Even literature and art are vehicles too narrow for the highest 
expression of her finest thought and most subtle experience of 
life. Our country abounds in women who have much to say, 
especially concerning education ; indeed the most valuable 
wisdom concerning the training of childhood is in their pos- 
session. But, so far, they do not seem to have written it out; 
and the least attractive of their writings are those that are 
read in public. We look for the advent of a class of women- 
talkers on education who, without imitating the excellencies 
or defects of masculine oratory, will be content to come before 


their audience, take it into their confidence, and talk to it as 
every earnest woman talks to her own friends, or every suc- 


— The city of Meadville, Penn., has always been known as 


the letter to which we refer. 


PERSONALS. 


widespread attention. 


gymnastics and physical training. 
— Miss S. E. Sprague, late 


utor to our columns. 


services. 


towns. 


— The Cook County Normal School, at Normal Park, IIl., 
under the presidency of F. W. Parker, is deservedly attracting 
Among the popular lady instructors 
we notice the name of Miss Lelia E. Partridge, as teacher of 


rincipal of Manchester (N. H.) 
Training School, and recently elected Institute lecturer in 
Minnesota, has received the degree of Ph.D., from St. Law- 
rence University. Miss Sprague has been a frequent contrib- 


— Supt. Pulsifer has been unanimously reélected at Leom- 
inster, Mass. A worthy and deserved recoguition of his 


— Supt. E. H. Davis, of Woburn, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Chelsea, Mass., at an advanced salary. 
His good work at Woburn has evidently been heard of in other 


— Dr. Albert N. Raub, the founder and for many years 


the home of a group of highly cultivated families and the res- 
idence of several men of large reputation for authorship in 
historical and theological directions. Allegheny Colleye isa 
flourishing institution of the Methodist sort. An excellent 
Divinity School of the Unitarian faith and a Catholic Semi- 
nary are also supported, while The Chautauquan, the organ of 
this well-known and widely-useful summer university, is ed- 
ited and published here. This year the State Convention of 
teachers assembled at Meadville on the 8th inst. The city is 
one of the most beautiful places of ten thousand people in the 
State. The people have always given careful attention to their 
public schools, which, under the long superintendency of Pro- 
fessor Bates, attained an enviable reputation. At present, 
Superintendent Roth is in the third year of his administration, 
which has been signalized by a vigorous working of improved 
methods in various departments. A recent examination of 
the children’s work in language and drawing, both industrial 


and illustrative, showed remarkable results, and place the 

schools of Meadville in the front rank, as respects enterprise 

and the willingness to adopt improved methods commended 
udicious experiment. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The Discoveries of America to the Year 1525. By Arthur 
James Weise,M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The generally asserted discovery of America by the North- 
men rest largely upon conjecture rather than upon positive 
evidence. The author, in writing this work, has made per- 
sonal examinations of many old and rare books, manuscripts, 
and maps, as well as of recent papers, and publications relating 
to the subject, and has presented to the reader all the reliable 
information relating directly and indirectly to the discoveries 
of the Western Continent. Starting with the earliest evidences 
of the vestiges of an ancient civilization in America, as found 
in the records of Egypt, and the traditions preserved by Solon 
and others, he traces the early navigation of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the discovery of Iceland, the voyages and explorations 
of Herjulf, Bjarni, Leif, Modoc the Welsh, the Zeni brothers, 
and others in the thirteenth century. In chapter II. Mr. Weise 
traces the facts of geography and science that led up to the 
voyages of Columbus. Taken as a whole the work presents 
the most important and veritable information of what was 
known by the ancients respecting the continent and islands in 
the Western Hemisphere, together with that found in the 
Sagas of Iceland and Greenland in relation to the discoveries 
of the Northmen, and also that contained in certain rare books, 
manuscripts, and maps, descriptive of the explorations of Co- 
lumbus, the Cabots, Cortercais, Verrazzano, and other navi- 
gators, to the year 1525. The author’s researches during eight 
years have been remarkably rewarded, and his judicious treat- 
ment of his interesting subject shows that he wrote to make 
plain to the general reader, the teacher, the man of letters, 
and the critic, a great number of historical and geographical 
facts hitherto unknown to the people of this country. Contains 
a number of facsimiles of old maps. The numerous maps 
avd charts in the volume add much to its practical value, 
Every library should have this record of the authentic accounts 
of the discoveries made by the ancients on the Western Conti- 
nent. 


Soudan with its untold possibilities for commerce. American|tion. He is liberal in spirit, strong and impartial in his 
and English officers, under the auspices of the Khedive, by | judgments, clear in his statements, and, at the same time, fas. 
opening up Equatorial Africa, showed what a mighty fcture|cinating in his picturesqueness. It is a book that, in this 
is possible for the region under a well-directed government. | form, should be read by every student of English history. it 
The prophet E] Mahdi, who seems destined to play an import-| is a pleasing sensation to follow such a writer, and brings back 
ant part in the future of Egypt, if not in that of aM Islam, is | the feelings one had in reading the volumes of Macaulay's 
considered by General Loring as unable to organize the Arab history of England in earlier times, 

race for any useful purpose, and only likely to end his power 
in turbulence and anarchy. 

In the Abyssinian expedition General Loring held second 
command, and he gives in detail accounts of the battles and 
terrible tragedies which followed the invasion. General Lor- 
ing’s work is written in a bright and entertaining style, and is 
indispensable to any one anxious to understand the present 
state of affairs in the valley of the Nile. The book is printed, 
and bound in excellent style by the enterprising publishers, 


Apostolic Life, as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 
Vol. L; 8vo. -Price, $1.50. 

This story of Apostolic Life is designed as a sequel to the 
author’s Inner’ Life of Christ, as Revealed in the Gospel of 
Matthew, which attracted the attention of the,Christian world. 
His Eece Deus placed him at once in the front rank of orig- 
inal and vigorous thinkers. His ‘‘sermons” are extraordin- 
ary both in matterand manner. His numerous “ expositions’’ 
of Scripture are fresh, pithy, and striking in an eminent de- 
gree. His ‘“‘ Thursday Noonday Services”’ in the heart of the 
English metropolis, attended by 1,000 to 1,500 people, mostly 
men, and continued now for over thirteen consecutive years, 
is one of the most wondrous intellectual feats of modern 
times. The textin Apostolic Life is parenthetically anno- 
tated, representing the latest European criticism. Dr, Parker 
makes the grand, heroic men of the infant Church move vig- 
orous and life-like before us, and their imperial oppressors he 
covers with shame and confusion. The various and exciting 
incidents connected with Apostolic times are given with mar- 
velous exhibition of exegetical skill and graphic delineati ns. 
The series of discourses included in this book on the Acts of 
the Apostles are full of fresh and original thought, and are 
admirably calculated to awaken a deep religious feelin ; in the 
minds of his readers. 


Times of Linnzus. By Z. Topelius. Translated from the 
original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg& Co. $1.25. 


This is the fifth of the series of Swedish historical ro- 
mances in Six Cycles,—each cycle in a volume. They are 
known as “ The Surgeon’s Stories.” In the present volume 
are two tales, ‘The Princess of Wasa” and “The Free 
Thinker,” both of which are characterized by simplicity of 
style and a genuineness of feeling that is refreshing. The 
story of ‘‘ The Bourgeois King,” and his daughter, troubled 
on account of her devotion for the count, and her filial obliga- 
tion to her father, is told with marked power and the humor 
blended in the tale is good. The second story is briefer, but 
of equal merit. One more cycle completes the series. It wil] 
be called The Times of Alchemy, and is in preparation. 


A Progressive Series of Inductive Lessons in Latin. 
Based on material drawn from classical sources, especially 
from Caesar's Commentaries, by Joho Tetlow, A.M., master 
of = Girls’ Latin School, Boston. Boston: Ginn, Heath 
& Co. 


There is evidence in this book that it was made by a thor- 
oughly practical teacher of Latin. Mr. Tetlow is such a one, 
and in his preface gives his idea of the application of the in- 
ductive method to elementary instruction in Latin. He “ brings 
the pupil into immediate contact with classical examples, teach- 
ing him to view these, rather than the rules of the gram- 
marian, as the original sources of knowledge and the final test 
of correctness; and it leads him, through the observation and 
study of such examples, to the discovery of the syntactic laws 
which underlie them. In a word, it trains the pupil in the 
methods required for original investigation,” and says ‘‘I 
do not agree with those who think that the pupil should be 
introduced to the study of Latin through the medium of enter: 
taining storiee written by modern Latinists. On the contrary, 
that method seems to me the best which takes the pupil by the 
shortest road into the domain of classical antiquity, and which, 
by bringing him into direct contact with the subject-matter, 
the modes of thought, the forms of expression, and the choice 


Government Revenue; the American System. 
An Argument for Industrial Freedom Against the Faliscies 
of Free Trade. By Ellis H. Roberts. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1 vol. 12mo0. Price, $1.50, 


This is a very timely book, as the tariff question is manifestly 
to be one of the leading issues in the’ presidential campaign 
jast before us; and intelligent citizens wil! heartily welcome 
any book which discusses it with knowledge, facts, and candor. 
Mr. Roberts is widely known as one of the ablest editors in 
the State of New York. Mr. Roberts’s discussion is thorough, 
complete, able, and so fair-minded that it will not only form a 
very important aid toa full understanding of the tariff ques- 
tion as now presented to this country for consideration, but 
will be a standard work on the subject. 


Pleasant Authors. By Amanda B. Harris. Illustrated 
Borton: Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00, 


Io this handsome volume are brought together brief biogra- 
phies of 12 famous writers. Miss Harris not only tells us about 
the authors themselves, but she interweaves with her narra- 
tive some charming thoughts about the books they have writ- 
ten. The work is intended to guide young readers in the 
choice of poetry and fiction, to show them the authors they 
may safely and profitably read, and to suggest special books 
out of the entire list represented by the various authors. The 
sketches, all of which are illustrated, include the names of 
Scott, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, John Ruskin, Chariotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, George MacDonald, Doctor John 
Brown, Charles Kingsley, Gilbert White, Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, and Jane Austen. 


Achor. A sequel to The Triple E. By Mrs. S. R. Graham 
Clark. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Price, $1.50. 


Those who have read the interesting volume which precedes 
this, will find in the story of Achor a clearing-up of the mys- 
tery which enveloped her life, and a happy termination of all 
her troubles. The same characters which gave life and interest 
to The Triple EZ reappear in the present pages, —Independence 
Spinkham, with her sharp tongue and warm heart, Nina, and 
the * Triple E’’ herself, while several new and important per- 
sonages take part in the incidents of the story. The aim of 
the author has been to show the strengtheniog and brighten- 
ing influence of true Christianity in the world, and how ear- 
nest faith is at last rewarded. It is bound in uniform style 
and size with the preceding volumes of the “ Yensie Walton 
Series,” of which it is the last, and is handsomely illustrated, 


The Blements of Rhetoric and Composition. A text- 

book for schools and colleges. By David J. Hill, LL.D., 

resident of the University of Lewisburg, and author of 

e Science of Rhetoric. New edition. New York and 
Chicago: Sheldon & Co, Price, $1.00. 


This is a practical introduction to English composition by 
which the learner is conducted step by step through the entire 
work of writing a composition. It is arranged upon a plan 
that commends itself to teachers, and must tend to stimulate 
students to enthusiasm in their studies of English construction. 
The glossary and index are combined,and make a valuable ref- 
erence-guide in technicalities, and serves as a pronouncing and 
defining dictionary of all difficult rhetorical terms. 


A Text-vook on the Method of Squares. By Mansfield 
Merriman, professor of Civil Engineering at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, etc. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


The Elements of the Method of Least Squares, by Mr. Merri- 
man, was published in 1877, and was written to present the 
fundamental principles and processess of the subject in a way 
that would be comprehended by civil engineers who had not 
had extended mathematica! training, and also to farnish an 
elementary exposition of the theory adapted to the needs of 
students. In the present elaborate treatise the same objects 
have been kept in mind, but the arrangement of the theoretical 
and practical] portions of the work are entirely different. After 
an introduction on the classification of observations, on errors 
of observations, principles of probability, and a few problems, 
the author presents first the mathematical development of the 
principles, methods, and formulas, followed by chapters on 
the application of these to the different classes of observations, 
and illustrated by numerous practical examples. Hagen’s de- 
duction of the law of probability of error is given, as well as 
that of Gauss. Many new illustrative examples of the adjust- 
ment and comparison are given from actual practice and dis- 
cussed in detail. At the close of each chapter are given a few 
problems or queries, and the appendix contains eight tables 
for abridging computations. Students will find this work an 
important aid to the science of the adjustment of observations. 


A Confederate Soldier in Egypt. By W. W. Loring, late 
Colonel in the U.fS. Army, Major-General in the Confederate 
Service, and Fereek Pashaw and General in the Army of the 
Khedive of Egypt. Illustrated. New York: Dod Mead 
& Co. Price, $3 50. 


This is an important and timely contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Egyptian question, now of international signifi- 
cance. Mr. Loring does not sim to write a history of Egypt, 
but to trace to their probable causes the events which have 
for the past ten years made this country so prominent in the 
politics of the world. He gives in succinct outline such feat- 
ures of Egypt’s history, political, religious, and social, as fur- 
nish information bearing upon the peculiar drama now being 
enacted upon her soil, and gives in detail an account of the 
last six rulers of the land. He gives a brief but interesting 
account of Mehemet Ali, the feunder of modern Egypt, who 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— It will be glad news to Rey. C. H. Spurgeon’s many ad- 
mirers to hear that he is again at work upon The Treasury of 
David. He writes Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, his authorized 
publishers in this country, that the seventh and last volume 
of this great work, which has been so long delayed by reason 
of sickness, will, he hopes, be ready for issue before the close 
of the present year. 

J. C, Goldsmith, author of Himself Again, a novel to ap- 
pear in a few days, in Funk & Wagnalls’ ** Standard Library,” 
will be better recognized perhaps, by journalists at least, as t! 
for many years the famous “ P, I. Man,” of the New York el 
Herald, which being interpreted means, the editor who had m 


was the conquerer of the Soudan; also of Abbas, the cruel ty-|*24 arrangement of words peculiar to the classical writers, charge of the “ Personal Intelligence’ column, al 
q rant, and of Said Pasha, who made the grant to DeLesseps of |™98t thoroughly equips him for the nneltigent study of the! In answer to the many inquiries as to whether Julian Haw- be 
the Suez Canal. General Loring was a military officer under |***2°W/edged masterpieces of Latin literature. thorne’s latest novel, Archibald Malmaison (Funk & Wag- pr 
q the late Khedive Ismail, the successor of Said Pasha. Ismail nalls’ “Standard Library’’) is a true history, the author writes In 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Qaeen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., author of A History of Our Own 
Times, ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This is a compact and condensed review of English history 
from the accession of Queen Victoria in 1887 to 1880, There 
is no work extant that contains anything like so good and ac- 
curate an account of the important events of the Victorian 
reign. Itis as entertaining as a romance, and combines in a 
rare degree the literary skill of the best authors in that depart- 
ment of literature with the accuracy of the best history. The 
pictures he paints of the difficulties attending the opening of 
Victoria’s reign, the decline and fall of the Melbourne min- 
‘ban to insist on her carrying through the occupation she has/ istry, the Afghan war, Peel’s administration, the sketches of 
begun; if she shall so shape her Policy as to establish a protec-| Disraeli and Palmerston, and the relations of England to for- 
torate that will insure the administration of just laws, there is|eign nations, are intensely interesting. In fact, the entire 
no doubt that the terrible ordeal through which the country| book is a succession of pictures and portraits, drawn as the 
has passed will inure to its permanent benefit. Very interest-| result of personal knowledge and observation. The candor 


was a ruler of power, and undertook to extend the area of the 
country, and made encroachments upon the frontier of Abys- 


the following: “A paragraph in a newspaper had caught my 

attention, giving the case of a married man who, by a blow on 

the head, had been deprived of his memory; he forgot ; 

his wife and children, finally obtained a divorce, and mar- Te 
ried again. Three or four years passed, when his memory ser 
suddenly began again at the point where it had left off. All ' 
that had happened in the meanwhile, including his new fam- 
ily, was a blank to him; but he hunted up his former ties, and 
lived happily ever after. Some time after digesting this anec- 
dote, I chanced upon an allusion, in Thackeray’s Humorists, I 


think, to the discovery in the ashes of Pompeii of the print of 
& woman’s form, the form itself having utterly disappeared. 
Within a few months thereafter, the present book was written; 


reader to the ominous creation of the French and English con- . 
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trol of the finances, the real cause of Egypt’s subsequent 
trouble. General Loring holds the view that England has vir- 


ment of this country ; that cruel and inconsistent as her 
policy bas been, there is nothing better now to be done 


nning to end,—with one exception. It is stated In the open- 
ng paragraph of the story, that Archibald ‘had the odd dis- 
tinction of being born on the 29th of February, 1800.’ Oa re- 
ferring to the calendar, I find that this date has no exisience; 
but so trifling « detail is hardly worth noticing.” Funk & 


Wagnalls, 10 ang 19 Dey Street, New York, 
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Educators in Council. Wetheredeld, Gx. ‘Providence 


Ga., Barrington, R. L; died April, 1884, 


AFTERNOON. 


This session was devoted to the discussion of the paper on 
Reading for Teachers, and Industrial Education. 

Messrs. Philbrick, Seaver, McDonald, Adams of Massachu- 
setts, Camp of Connecticut, Church of Rhode Island, Fletcher 


of Maine, Kelsey of Ohio,Fordson of North Carolina, and 

Dr. Palmer of Cottage City, all urged the importance of pro- 

fessional reading. According to Supt. Seaver the one chief 

work read by many teachers is Taz JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 

This is good, but we hope teachers will not content them- 

soaly entirely with this. Good books are a necessary supple- 
n 


Industrial rey was presented by Supt, Seaver, who 
ably explained the Boston experiment, and the vital necessity 
for such experiment; also by Drs, Philbrick, Palmer, 
Twombly, Supte. Adams and Fletcher, and Prof. H. H. 
Straight of Illinois, 


ending brain-craft against handicraft; mind os. muscle; the 

ter, Stanley ss Dr. Goodale was here introduced, as/brain guiding the tool in any and all occupations; whether 

to the value of this instruction for young children, — as to/pen or pickaxe. He was ably seconded by Mr. McDonald of 

how interesting it becomes, how it stimulates progress in| M usetts, 

learning words and in learning to read, thus becoming lan- 
age, a8 well as science, lessons. 

An outline was also given of Observation in use in 
the Boston primary schools, which extends over three years; 
and also of a five-years’ course of elementary science for the 
grammar schools, By this training and accumulation of facts 
the pupils are well prepared for those scientific branches usu- 
ally introduced in the high schools, and which otherwise can 
only be very superficially looked at in the time allowed them. 

The practical men of the day are calling loudly for skilled 
artisans; for laborers who, dealing daily with the earth’s gifts, 
—olls, dyes, gums, sources of heat, light, and motive-power,— 
are able to find out their hiding-places. The preservation of 
forests, the protection of crops from invasions of destructive 
insects, the conditions of continued tillage, and many more 
questions, require to be met not only by specialists, but by 
general intelligence, which can perceive the mutual depend- 
ence of social and material interests. 

Last, though not least, is the moral effect of awakening 
early in life a reverence and love for the least as well as the 
greatest of the Creator’s works. Cruelty to animals will be 
infrequent when every living thing is understood and admired 
as the work of God. The aim of this instruction, it is seen, is 


; taught at 
Savannah, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from page 


Miss Lucretia Crocker, Supervisor of Boston Schools : 


Natural History in Elementary Schools, — Why it should 
have a Place there; When and How it should be Taught. 


Children are developed physically, mentally, and morally 
by early, careful observation of their relation to the natural 
world; and, so trained, they are prepared for more advanced 
studies, and - oe productive industries which they may 

in after-life, 
Pune teacher must guide these observations, not make them. 
Instruction must be, in large part, oral. Materials for such 
jessons are at hand on every side, — each stone, plant, and 
creeping-thing is ready to tell its story, if rightly questioned. 

The speaker here gave some descriptions of interesting les- 
sons upon plants an animals, which had been actually given 
with marked success. The testimony of Kingsley, Carpen- 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


Election of Officers. 

At the opening of the evening session, Prest. Sprague refus- 
ing reélection, the following list of officers were reported by 
the Committee on Nominations, and unanimously elected by 
the Association : 

President—J. W. ParreRson, New Hampshire. 


H. W. Willard, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
W. T. Peck, Providence, R. I. 
Justus Dartt, Montpelier, Vt. 
Chas. Northend, New Britain, Conn. John T. Prince, Waltham, 
Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I. H. C, Hardon, Boston, 

. Bicknell, Boston, R. Woodbury, Castine, Me, 

©, C. Rounds, Plymouth, N. H. ¥. ¥. Barrows, Hartford. Conn. 
A. P, Stone, Springfield, Mass. L. W. Russell, Providence, R. I. 
John Eaton, Washington, D. C. F. D. Blakeslee, E. Greenwich, R. I. 
B. G. ee me Clinton, Conn. Ellen Hyde, Framingham, Mass. 
T. B, Stockwell, Providence, R.I, Judah Dana, Castleton, Vt. 


D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. J. G. Scott, Westfield, Mass. 
A 


not to be the acquisition of a bundle of dry facts, but to train |; W; Dickinson, Boston. - W. n, Attleboro, Mass. 
children for the various industries of life, and to provide new | ule mith, Dorehester, vena 
resources and good influences for their leisure hours. 4 J. D, Bartley, Bridge rt, Conn. 


. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 
. A. Hubbard, Hatfield, Mass. J. F. Blakington, Boston. 
H. E. Sawyer, New Britain, Conn. 


[Owing to the indisposition of Miss Crocker, this paper was 
E. H, Howard, R.1. 


: 
read for her by J. O. Norris, of Boston. ] a. Hanson, Waterville. Mo, 


. Buckham, Montpelier, Vt. 


Hon. Joun D, PHILBRICK, ex-Supt. Boston Public Schools:| Siyara nant, Castleton, Vt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 
Sarah E. Doyle, Providence, R.I. G.T. Fletcher, Marlboro, Mass, 


Reform of the Tenure of Office of Teachers. 


The pivotal question in pedagogy is the question of the 
teacher, everywhere and always. The end in view, the ideal 
education, imparted in the ideal school, could come only 
through the ideal teacher. Hence the best criterion of merit 
in a school-system is to be found in the character and qualities 
of the teachers in ite service. The fundamental requisite of a 
good school-system is a desirable status for the teacher. The 
indispensable requisite forsuch a status is security, certainty 
of position, —such security and certainty of position as is 
a only by tenure of office during efficiency and good 

avior. 

First, permanence of tenure is necessary to the teacher’s 
dignity and independence. The theory propounded and ad- 
vocated is, in brief, this: Permanence of tenure would enor- 
mously increase the desirableness of the teacher’s status; that 
while it costs nothing to the public to grant this permanency 
to the teachers, it would be an inestimable boon; that as a 
means of compensating teachers it would be equivalent to a 
vast increase of school revenue, That salary alone, even 
though raised to the highest practical limit when subject to the 
offset of short and precarious tenure, with all its train of evils, 
is insufficient to bring into the service of teaching, and retain 
there, the requisite teaching talent. In substance, then, the 
question of permanent tenure for teachers is, in the first place, 
4 question of economy, the question of the conservation of 
forces,—that is, the question whether the money-compensation 
of teachers shall be in effect largely supplemented by what 
costs nothing. 

In the second place, it isa question of educational results; 
for salary plus permanent tenure is the indispensable condition 
of ideal schools and ideal education. 

And, finally, the addition of permanency of tenure to 
salary is necessary to make teaching a career sufficiently attract- 
ive for persons of ability and cultare, as a life-work, and it is 
only from such persons devoted to teaching as a life-work that 
the best teaching can come. If it is objected that the annual 
election and the power of summary dismissal are necessary 
means of stimulating teachers to vigorous and sustained effort, 
sod of removing those who are delinquent and incompetent, 
We reply that these means have not been found necessary in 
other countries; the guarantee for efficiency and fidelity being 
Provided in a judicious system of training, examining, choos- 
\ng, rewarding, and disciplining teachers. 


Reports of Committees. 

At the business session, which immediately followed the 
teading of the above papers, the following reports were pre- 
sented; 

The Committee on Resolutions, — Mr. Grant Daniell, chair- , 


man,—presented the following: 


Resolved, That, whereas the great advance made in the adoption of im- 
ved methods of instraction and school tis largely due to 


Celeste E. Bush, New Britain, Conn. James A. Page, Boston 
. D. Small, Boston. 


> 


W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me. 
Augastus Morse, Hartford, UConn. T. J. Morgan, Providence, R. I. 
Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I. Richard L, Pease, rtown, Mass, 
Chas, P. Rugg, New Bedford. J.C. Greenough, Amherst, Mass, 
W. E. Eaton, Charlestown, Mass, 8. G. Huling, Fitchburg, Mass, 
H, F. Faller, Worcester, Mass, L. L. Camp, New Haven. Conn, 
Edwin P. Seaver, Boston. Amos Hadiey, Concord, N. H. 
D. W. Hoyt, Providence, BR. I. W. W. Waterman, Taunton, Mass, 
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A: P. Marble, E. Ruggles, Frank A. Hiil, J 
Edgerly. 

Joun Fisxe, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass.: Lecture on Mani- 

Sest Destiny. 

Mr. Fiske said: The manifest destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is a fruitful theme for many Fourth-of-July orations, but 
there is also a philosophical and historical side to this interest- 
ing question. I would, however, prefer to call it the English 
race; for, like the Englishman of England, the American may 
have absorbed many foreign elements, but is as essentially 
English to-day in political habits and aptitudes as were his an- 
cestors in the days of DeMontfort, Hampden, or Washington. 

Looking first at civilization, we may premise that it means 
primarily the gradual substitution of a state of peace for a 
state of war. This change is the condition precedent for all 
other kinds of improvement that are connected by such a term 
as ‘‘civilization.” The next step is the union of small polit- 
ical groups into larger groups for common protection, without 
s acrficing local independence. But, in order that the pacific 
community may be able to goon doing ite work, it must be 
strong enough to overcome quarrelsome or barbarous neigh- 
bors. Hence the most pacific communities should have the 
greatest military strength,— peace obtainable only through 
war. This point has been slowly gained, and much of the 
murderous warfare of the past was necessary for fatare civili- 
zation. Butall this prodigious slaughtering made the problem 
of pacific life more difficult, The turbulence constantly pre- 
vented closely coherent from being J 

le’s li es; gave ever-recu - 
of conquered or dependent people. 


® intelligent supervision b tent educational experts, we desire 
call the attention of sche enthertties, particularly in . ly settled | else it has been impaired or lost. of 
ricts, to the importance of adopting plans which give to the} Recognizing this advantage, we can see the significance 


oteote the benefit of such supervision. 
tnee reeds That we reaffirm the sentiments heretofore expressed many 
and in y this Inetitute, in support of the National Burean of ye 
ed Sppreciation of the great value and importance to the cause 
‘cation of the work it is doing. 
The usual resolutions of thanks to the speakers and the 
presented,—especially considering the latter’s 


The Committee on Necrology, — Charles Northend, chair- 
man,—followed with its report. Only two members have died 
ug the year, viz.: Josiah A. Stearns, Boston, teacher forty 
Years, aged 71; bormin Bedford, Mass. ; died September, 1883, 


in the political 


annals of mankind. Mark the epoch! It was the time of the 


tantiem and Asiaticism, whether 
struggle between Protes 


gain the victory was clearly destined to lead the world. The 
colonies would inevitably rival the States that planted them. 
Their —_ influence would overshadow all. It was not 
until the American Revolution that this began to be dimly 
realized by a few prescient thinkers. Even now it bas an air 
of novelty. But, when the highly civilized community, repre- 
senting the ripest political ideas of England, was siotel in 
America, removed from the manifold checks of the old world, 
its growth was rapid and steady. There was now no occasion for 
a military aspect. Principles of self-government were at once 
— into operation ; noone thought of eallingthem into question. 

hen the neighboring civilization of inferior type,—the French 
in Canada,—became seriously troublesome, it was struck down 
ata blow. When ignorant king and short-sighted ministers 
attempted to enforce on the new communities their antiquated 
theories, the political bond with the mother-country was sev- 
ered. But it was no war between different peoples of antag- 
onistic theories and policies. Like the war of the barons, it 


very | was a war for principles dear to all. 


From that date the astonished world saw two Englands, pre- 
pared to work with might and main for the political regenera- 
tion of mankind. What can be the outcome of this increase 
of the English race in America? Obviously the multiplication 
of an orderly and industrious people must make for order and 
industry. What, then, are our possibilities? The United 
States, half as dense as Belgium, would hold fifteen hundred 
millions. It used to be said that so large a people as this could 
not be kept together as a single national gate; or, if kept 
together at all, could only be so by means of a powerfully cen- 
tralized government like Rome under the emperors. Strange 
mistake. If the Roman Empire could have possessed that 
political vitality in all its parts which is secured to the United 
States by the principles of equal representation and of limited 
State sovereignty, it might well have defied all the shocks 
which barbarism directed against it. As it was, its strong cen- 
tralized government did not save it from political disintegra- 
tion. Its political weakness was that it was a close corporation 
ay ascore of provinces in its own interest rather than 
n the interest of the provincials. In contrast with such a 

system as that of the Roman Empire, the skillfully elaborated 
American system of federalism appears as one of the most im- 
portant contributions that the English race has made to the 
general work of civilization. 
And here we may see the real issue in our late civil war; not 
the emancipation of the negro, priceless gain as it was, but the 
more weighty question, whether this great pacific principle of 
union joined with independence should be overthrown by the 
first deep-seated social difficulty it had to encounter, or should 
stand as an example of priceless value to other ages and to 
other lands. The solution was worthy the effort, for it was 
an earnest of peace ior the world. It dispensed with future 
fortresses and vast armies. It demonstrated that a pacific people 
can yet be strongly military; can raise vast armies and as 
quickly return them to their plowshares; can conquer a terri- 
tory and yet readmit its people to voluntary citizenship. Such 
has been the result of the first attempt to break up the Federal 
Union, Itis not probable that another attempt can ever be 
made with anything like an equal chance of success. It wasa 
defeat that wrought conviction,—a conviction that, no matter 
how grave the future political questions, they must hereafter 
be settled in accordance with the Constitution. 

It is the thoroughness of this conviction that has so greatly 
facilitated the reinstatement of the revolted States in their old 
relations. And now, with this federal principle unimpaired, 
there is no reason why any further increase of territory or of 

pulation should overtask the resources of our Government. 
in the United States of America a century hence we shall 
doubtless have a political aggregation immeasurably surpass- 
ing in power and in dimensions any empire that has yet ex- 
isted. Bat look for a moment at the probable future career of 
the English race in other parts of the world. Noone can care- 
fully watch what is going on in Africa to-day without ry 4 
nizing it as the same sort of thing which was going on in 


G.| North America in the 17th century, and it cannot fail to bring 


Australia, two-thirds 


forth similar results in course of time, 
atly thriving 


the area of the United States, has already five 
States of English people. Its Melbourne, but forty-three 
years old, has a population of quarter of a million. New Zea- 
land is only rivaled by Texas and Minnesota in its rate of in- 
crease, 

Look, again, at such works in the English language as are 
being issued by Prof. Hearn of Melbourne, Bishop Colenso of 
Natal, and Hubert Bancroft of San Francisco. Even such a 
little commonplace fact as this is fraught with wonderful sig- 
nificance when we think of all it implies. It points to the con- 
clusion that the work which the English race began when it 
colonized North America is destined to go on until every land 
on the earth’s surface that is not already the seat of an old 
civilization shall become English in its language, religion 
habits, and traditions, The day is at hand when four-fifths of 
the human race will trace its pedigree to English forefathers, 
The race thus spread over both hemispheres, and from the 
rising to the’ setting sun, will not fail to keep that sovereignty 
of the sea and that commercial supremacy which it began to 
acquire when England first stretched its arm across the At- 
lantic to the shores of Virginia and Massachusetts. 

In view of these considerations as to the stupendous future 
of the English race, does it not seem very probable that in due 
course of time Europe,—which has already learned some val- 
uable Jessons from America,—will also find it worth while to 
adopt the lesson of jfederalism in order to do away with the 
chances of useless warfare? In fact, is it too much to hope 
that by-and-by we may eventually put public warfare entirely 
under the ban ? The gradual concentration of physical power 
into the hands of the most pacific communities and the sharp 
competition of commerce are potent factors to thisend. As 
this process goes on, it may possibly, after many ages of polit- 
ical experience, become apparent that there is really no reason 
in the nature of thiogs why the whole of mankind should not 
constitute politically one huge federation, each little group 
managing its local affairs in entire independence, but relegat- 
ing all questions of international interest to the decision of 
one central tribunal, supported by the public opinion of the 
entire human race. I believe that the time will come when 
such a state of things will exist upon earth, when it will be 
possible to speak of the United States as stretching from pole 
to pole,—or, with Tennyson, to celebrate the “‘ parliament of 
man and the federation of the world.” 


At the conclusion of the paper President Sprague, in a few 
well-chosen words, introduced the president-elect, Hon. J. W. 
Patterson of New Hampshire. Mr. Patterson made a felicit- 
ous reply, in his inimitable manner, inviting all to the next 
meeting of the Association in 1885, 

Thus passed into history the 55th annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction,—well worthy of record, 
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better than they were formerly; but there seems to be some- 
thing wrong; the teacher charges it upon the parent, and the 
parent charges it upon the teacher. I believe that pupils are 
put to sleep in the primary grades never to waken, and some 
are awakened to permanent life by the true teacher. 

Supt. I. M. Clemens, Ashtabula, said: I heartily indorse the 

per read by Dr. Ellis; it is altogether the best paper I have 
coved for fifteen years. I am glad this question of high-school 
graduates has come up for full and free discussion; it will be 
productive of much good. It is true that nearly all of our 
high-school graduates take high positions in life. 

Hon. E. E. White, Cincinnati: On looking over the pee 
I notice that this is the thirty-fifth meeting of the Ohio teacb- 
ers. I have been present at thirty of them. It gives me pleas- 
use to know that I am with you in presence and spirit. I 
think we will not claim that our school system has as high a 
practical value as is possible; its practical value cannot be 
tested. The duties of life are broader than any mere bread- 
and-butter getting; higher than “‘ bread-winniog.” If I should 
lose all the facts learned in my school-daysI should not be 
very poor; but if I should lose the mental discipline I should 
be poor indeed. The most practical methed of school work is 
the development of thought-power. The value comes from a 
mastery of principle. 

In the main I was much pleased with the paper; but [ was 
as much surprised to hear that the chief object of the school 
is to prepare for business,—though I may have misunderstood 
the statement made. The primary object of the school is to 
make true men and women,—not ‘bread winners.’”’ The 
matter of practical business is subordinate. The highest duty 
of the teacher is to build character. I have no confidence in 
the system of moral training that rests its hopes upon human 
agencies. The moral code of any people is found in their re- 
ligious belief. The great object is to make the conscience re- 
gal. Religion must be the basis of all moral training. 

The paper was further discussed by Supts. Jones of Massil- 
lon, W. H. Cole of Marysville, J. W. McKinnon of London, O. 

Dr. Ellis was invited to close the discussion, which he did 
briefly in answer to the remarks of Dr. White, in which he dis- 
claimed the belief that the primary object of the school is to 
make practical business men and women. 


Committee on Nominations. 

Supt. H. M. Parker moved that a Committee on Nomina- 
tion of Officers for the Superintendent’s Section be appointed. 
The chair appointed Supt. John W. Dowd, Toledo; John 
Hancock, Dayton; and A. M. Rowe, Steubenville. 


OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


First Day. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of Ohio teachers was held in 
the auditorium of the Sunday-school encampment at Lakeside, 
Ohio, July 1, 2, and 8. The attendance was large, estimated 
at 600, and the meeting was in every respect a decided success. 

Promptly at 9 a. m., July 1, Supt. R. McMillen, of Youngs- 
town, called the meeting to order, and after the usual opening 
exercises, introduced the president of the Superintendent’s 
Section, Prof. Martin R. Andrews, of Marietta Academy, who 
proceeded to deliver the inaugural address. He chose for his 


subject, 
Philistinism. 
He said that men show the drift of their thought by their 
repulsions as well as by their attractions. Great parties have 
been formed with no other bond than a common hatred. 


Some monster, bearing the name Philistine, haunts the dreams 
of our modern Sauls. All his traits are not very clearly de- 
fined, but that he is something to be shunned and that he 
must not be admitted into the circle of culture-monopoly, all 
are agreed. One calls him a mere money-making machine; 
another of the happy few who are free from the narrow 
prejadices of the toiling Philistine world. It is said that Phil- 
istinism is provincial, and provincialism can expect no favor 
from the culture-monopolist. 

A love of one’s native land and of her institutions was once 
thought noble and patriotic; but we must learn better. The 
new Titan gains no strength from his native soil; he must 
renounce his home and go sailing through the clouds if he 
wishes to gain victories. Provincialism has its evils, but they 
are trifling in comparison with those inherent in imperialism. 
The fairest flowers of literature are redolent of patriotic pro- 
vinclalism. Constractive genius lays the foundation of his 
grandest building deep in the native rock of his own land, lets 
the flowers and trees that spring from the soil grow up about 
it, and trains the vines of his own valley to climb its loftiest 
towers. 

As superintendents, we need, sometimees, to be reminded 
that our work is something more than mere criticism in its de- 
graded sense of fault-finding. It is our duty to commend and 
strengthen what is good ; to point out the right path,—not 
always to be warning against the wrong. Analysis, even in 
the philosopher, too often degenerates into mere destructive- 
ness; we must be both instructive and constructive. Our work 
is to form and to lead the lines,—not to throw mud at them, 
The superintendent who poses as a critic has been lured by 
the culture-monopolists into the ranks of the enemy. 


The High-school Graduate. 
**How Well Prepared for Life is the Average High-school 
Graduate ?’’ was the title of a paper presented by Alston Ellis, 


of Sandusky. 

There is no law in Ohio which makes it the duty of the 
Board of Education to establish and maintain a high school, 
yet one exists as a part of the public-school system of every 

ade of city in the State. Many incorporated villages and a 
‘ew townships have schools in which some secondary iustruc- 
tion is given. There is a reason for the growth of these 
schools other than the desire of teachers to elaborate a system 
and open up an avenue to higher work and better pay. The 
people have demanded free high schools with voice enough to 
lead their representatives to establish them and make a some- 
what liberal provision for their support. 

The high school has been in operation long enough to afford 
some evidence as to its usefulness in prepariug those who seek 
its advantages for the duties of life. The outcome of this 
higher instruction is, and ought to be, a matter of concern to 
every one interested in the welfare of our people. 

The most enthusiastic advocate of higher education cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that the desire of our people to educate 
their children beyond the common branches is not on the in- 
crease. It is patent to every intelligent observer that there is 
something begetting in the minds of our young people a dis- 
taste for the work and discipline of the high school. It may 
be remarked that the work of the high school is not fally 
shown by the number of its graduates. Many who go out 
from it, while holding no diploma in their hands, have yet re- 
ceived substantia! benefit from its studies and training. 

The diploma gives surer evidence of the time its possessor 
spent in school than the strength of brain and soul he acquired 
while there. 

The Greek simpleton who went about the streets of his na- 
tive city with a brick from his house, as a sample by which to 
sell it, was not less wise than he who carries about a high- 
school or college diploma as an unfailing evidence of his phys- 
ical, mental, moral, and practical fitness for the everday 
work and daties of the average man. 

A Croesus, envied and courted in life on account of his 
wealth, may justiy claim our pity when the death-angei 
spreads his wings over him. The man who greedily collects 
his millions, and thereby wins the regard of this intensely 
practical world, may yet die as the fool dies,—bankrupt in 
moral power. That is thesuccessful life which has been passed 
in struggling aloft to where the eyes of the soul may revel in 
the beauties that stretch onward and upward to the throne of 
the Infinite. The rapidity of the ascent will not be lessened 
by the time taken in performing aright the duties met in life’s 


pathway. 
Discussion. 

Supt. H. L. Peck, who was to open the {discussion on this 
paper, asked to be excused, and Dr. E. T. Tappan was invited 
to lead the discussion. 

Dr. Tappan said : The man who devotes most of his time, 
most of his talents, and most of his labor to the business of 
adding dollars to dollars, is not a practical man. What is of 
real value in life? The criticism offered against us may help 
us to see our mistake. We have reason to believe that our 
schools are growing better. I can hardly believe that morality 
is declining in our schools, On the conirary, we can see that 
there is progress toward the higher life. We find here and 
there a failure in every department: does that argue against 
progress ? How many of our merchants succeed? It is found 
that nineteen-twentieths of them fail. And why do they fail ? 
Because they do not make preparation. They go into the busi- 


ness without preparation,—green, raw, and,—I was going to emiort. 
say, —never get cooked; but they do get cooked pretty well. R. H. Holbrook, of the National Normal University, said : 


Supt. B. McMillen, Youngstown: I think our schools are| From the sorry and numerous corroborations, of the solemn 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Difference Between the Old Education and the New 


was assignad to Dr. Samuel Findley, but he being disabled by 
sickness was excused, and Supt. A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, 
apes We regret that this paper cannot be given in 


England has had but one Dr. Arnold ; America but one 
Horace Mann; and,—shall I say it ?—the world but one Agas- 
siz. Noone can apply a method to the best result bat the 
master-mind that conceived it. Mathew Arnold is not the 
only one who has been shocked at the lack of reverence of the 
American youth. 

For the first five or six years the world furnishes the child a 
wonderful and interesting museum; but after that Nature de- 
signs that he should toil for his development ; for growth is 
the result of action. 

The good and great of the past came up through much trib- 
ulation. It is the tree standing exposed to ihe blast and hurri- 
cane, in the open field, which sends its tap-root deep through 
the subsoil. In order to understand this, must we be told 
again and again of the hardships which Washington endured 
in the wilderness in his youth? of Henry Clay, the ‘‘ mill- 
boy of the slashers’’ ? of Abraham Lincoln, the rail-spiitter 
and flat-boatman ? of Tom Corwin, the wagon-boy? of Gar- 
field, the canal-driver ? of Sam Johnson and Richard Savage, 
traveling the streets of London at night for the want of money 
to pay a night’s lodging ? 

We know well how men of thought and power are made. 
They cannot be turned out by any patent process. It requires 
the orge and fire and hard blows to make a blade that will 
cut, his shilly-shally, wishy-washy, do-about-as-you - please 
method of rearing children will produce nothing better than 
pot-metal. ‘‘I love everything that’s old,’’ said Oiiver Gold- 
smith, and those who delight in classical literature love all 
that the author of The Deserted Village wrote, although it is 
now old. But we are not like Goldsmith; we love everything 
that’s new. The latest methods, whatever smacks of fresh- 
ness we are quite too ready to adopt. And thus there are 
practices in our educational systems, in college, in academy, 
and in school which are absurd and mischievous, and some of 
these were first adopted because the authorities wished to ad- 
vertise the latest methods. The time will come when these 
will be discarded; they cannot long remain unnoticed in this 
restless, investigating, critical epoch. 

We speak of the Hill of Science, and imagine it a lofty, 
rugged, dangerous mountaio,—like the ‘‘ Jang Frau” of the 
Alps. There are two ways of reaching its summit. The old 
way is the natural path, thorny, slippery, narrow, and danger- 
ous, which can only be passed with many “‘hair-breadth 
’scapes.”” Toil, strength, and courage are most necessary. 
To go by this natural route will develop power, courage, and 
character. To go by the ‘‘ royal road,’ constructed on the so- 
called new education, will take the traveler to the top; but 
when he gets there, he will be as much of a lout as when he 
started. illustrates my idea of the old and the new in 
methods of education. 


Discussion. 
Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio: I believe there is no new edu- 
cation, for education is as old as humanity itself; but as to 
new methods as contrasted with the old, I know that text- 


books in modern times have become subordinate. The old 
methods made the text-book the chief instrument in acquiring 
an education. In my own recollection, the college professor 
took the text-book and judged of the students’ proficiency in a 
given subject the fidelity with which he recited the words 
of the book. There is no substitute for hard, unremitting 
toil; bat this element of labor can be retained in the so-called 
new education. We are getting clearer and broader notions of 
our profession. and the profession of teaching is being con- 
stantly elevated. We are doing more to stimulate independent 
thought, and we have much to encourage us to s 


pictures ted by the essayist, it would seem that one 
could only exclaim, “It is true, ’tis pity; and pity ’tis, ’tis 
true.” But, sir, I maintain it is not true; it is not true that 
our public school-system is a failure: it is not true that the 
grammar echools pass pupils into the high school who cannot 
multiply 34 by 44; it is not true that processes of mental action 
have not improved in the ages or in the past fifty years; it is 
not true that methods of teaching are not better than they 
were fifty years ago. Why, sir, one would suppose that the 
essayist was a gloomy prophet come to unburden himself to a 
a stiff necked and perverse generation, given over to false gods 
and dangerous heresies. Bat, sir, I wish, in my humble way, 
to protest. It does seem to me that I have seen this thing 
before. And now an old veteran addresses a body of young. 
sters with but raillery at the folly and recklessness of the day, 
and at the same time sounding peans of ‘‘ ye olden time.”’ The 
essayist has certainly outdone the average old fogy. I do think 
that it is going too far to attempt to convince this audience of 
young and enthusiastic workers in our profession that thera 
has been no improvement in educational methods and proc- 
esses during the past fifty years, and that there can be none 
in the coming fifty years Why is it that teachers are go frw- 
quently given to this professional suiciding? Why is it that 
teachers are so willing to confess they are the only class who 
do not progress? How can we explain that while progress is 
grandly stamped upon thes ctivities of every other development 
of society ‘‘ Finis’’ is to mark the teacher’s professiong lone ? 
[ say, sir, it is nottrae. I do not believe it; the teachers here 
do not believe it; the essayist himself does not believe it, 


Srconp Day: 9.00 A. M, 


Inaugural Address. 
The General Association was called to order by the presi- 
dent, E. F. Moulton, of Warren, who delivered a carefully 


eet inaugural address, in which he referred to our nat- 
ural disposition to “lie down in green pastures’? when we 
should gird on our ermor and work. The teacher must not 
look for a reward, except the satisfaction that arises from hay- 
ing put forth his best efforts for the mental and moral improve- 
ment of his pupils. He should not teach for money, although 
the more fuily a Board can lift a man above the anxiety which 
grows out of a meager salary, the better A teacher should 
study the surroundings, know himself and conquer himself, 
if he cannot bis surroundinge. More than the usual number 
of vagaries have come to light during thé past year, and the 
danger is that, in going from the old education to the new, we 
shall lose much of the good inthe former. A Pennsylvania 
journal denounces parsing; and an [illinois magazine, in en- 
dorsing this, calls grammar an abomination of which we should 
be ashamed. Carrying out this principle, we should fiad 
arithmetic and other studies renounced and the teacher at sea, 
like a man on Lake Erie, in a tub without oars. 


Committee on Officers. 

On motion, a Committee on Nomination of Officers for this 
section was appointed, consisting of Samuel Findley, Alston 
Ellis, Joho Hancock, R. W. Stevenson, A. B. Johnson, I. M. 
Clemens, and J. M. Goodspeed. 


‘‘America Discovered.” 

Hon, J. J. Burns, of Dayton, was next introduced, who 
read an interesting paper on the above topic. 

The Duke of Argyle speaks, in a recent article, of those 
new worlds in which kings wre left behind and aristocracies 
have not had time to be established. May this be construed as 
a prediction concerning the land whose boast has ever been 
that men are free and equal? and as we are now as delighted 
o receive ti tled visitors from abroad, will the day come when 
Mrs. Jenkins, in her gorgeously rhetorical accents of fashion- 
able assemblings, will dazz'e the eyes of simple folks, simple 
enough to read them, with the glittering names of my Lord 
Frederick Verisopht and Lady Araminota Emptypate. Is it the 
America of the fature,—and it is that and not the America of 
the past,—or even of tho present, that so closely concerns us 
as citizens and parents? Is the America of 2000 A.D. to con- 
tain 800,000,000 inhabitants? Will her borders by that time 
be conterminous with the North American continent? Will 
her form of government be radically the same as it is now ? 
Will questions of tariff and of finance be so simplified then 
that an ordinary congressman can understand them? Will 
railways and telegraphs, or their successors, be owned by the 
government, or will they steal their winding way over the 
country under the control of private corporations as they do 
now? Will education then be universal, so that a citizen can 
at least read the ballot he is about tocast? Will the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association be made up of better men and women 
than those I see beforeme? Will the African still ba a dis- 
tinct man, or will be have been absorbed ? Will society stand 
the more firmly than it does now on the sacred pillar,—home, 
church, and school ? 


Every-day Difficulties in the School-room 
was the subject of the next paper, by Miss Harriet S. Keeler, 
Cleveland. 

There has been, said she, a new impulse given to educational 
matters,—not by the teacher, but the Superintendent being 
raboad in the land. Schools need looking after by one who 
can direct rather than do routine work. It is a peculiarity of 
our people that they worry about the things that they value 
most,— as, for example, our school system. But though a 
demagogue may gain thousands of followers by any sensational 
cry, let him attempt to destroy our school system and he 
will be deserted immediately, for it is established in the peo- 
ple’s hearts. Speaking of the teacher’s profession, she said: 
A lawyer brings up his son to the profession, and a doctor 
looks forward to the time when his son can take charge of his 
practice; but what professor ever thought of bringing up his 
son to fill the profession of a teacher, knowing as he does what 
an education he must undergo. The general public know 
nothing of the teacher’s work, and decline to be informed, and 
they will not even read the reports when published. A good 
teacher makes a good echool wherever he is, and to do this he 
must first secure a proper moral atmosphere, in which every 
pupil will do his best, and this is more difficult to obtain be- 
cause there are so many different dispositions under one per- 
son’s Management. Education can farnish everything moral 
and intellectual except good sense, which must be supplied by 

As teachers, perhaps our greatest danger lies in being #s80- 
ciated daily with immature minds, and having our = 


higher | taken as facts until we lose our spirit of investigation, 


neglect sources of information that are open to us. 
Elocution, 


..Prof, Robert I, Fulton gave an interesting talk om the above 
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subject, closing with the recitation, ‘No Creeds in Heaven.” 


e said: 
7 am glad to announce to you that there is a science of elo- 
cution. This science underlies all expression, all reading. 
The child has & natural method of expression. Now if this 
natural method could be carried all the way through the after- 

ears of instruction, we should have intelligent readers in our 

ublic schools. The principles of elocation are not new,— 
they are as old as Adam. There is language expressive in the 
sounds of nature. When we follow nature we are nataral, 
The merry bird-song illustrates the explosive form of expres- 
sion. The time has passed when we may read all style of dis- 
course in the same tones of voice. The way to bring elocution 
into the schools is to bring it to the attention of the teachers, 
and they will impress it apon their papils. The great fault is 
that of impersonating description, and of acting impersonation. 
The speaker should impersonate character only. 


Report of Committees, etc.—Closing Proceedings. 

Supt. B, A Hinsdale, Cleveland, made the report of the 
the committee on ‘* Reading in the Public Schools,” which was 
fully discussed by John Hancock, J. J. Burns, Alston Ellis, 
and others. All seemed to agree that our pupils are not wisely 
directed in their reading; that the teachers are themselves qn- 
der great responsibility io informing themselves as to the best 
reading for their pupils; that school boards are at fault in not 
supplying a school library. 

Dr. S. F. Seovel, president of Wooster University, next de- 
livered the annual address, which was replete with sound, 
practical thought, and elicited the closest attention of all 

resent. 

Report on nomination of officers for the next year was made 

follows: 
president —Aaron Schuyler, Berea. 

Vice-Presidents—J. W. MacKinnon, London; J. W. Knott, 
Tiffin; M. Manley, Galion; Miss M. W. Sutherland, Mansfield; 
Esther Weidner, Dayton. 

Secretary—Sebastian Thomas, Lodi. 

Treasurer—Abram Brown, Columbus. 

Ex. Committee—B. F, Dyer, Batavia; J. F. McCaskey, Lima. 

Mrs. D. A. Williams and John Hancock were continued as 
members of the Board of Control, 

The paper, Ethics in the school-room was omitted at the re- 
quest of the writer, Supt. Wm. Richardson. 

Prof. N. Coe Stewart, who was to read a paper on Music in 
the Pablie Schools, was absent. 

Supt. J. E. Stubbs, of Ashland, read a — instructive paper 
on ‘The Value of Literary Culture to the Teacher.”’ 

Supt. E. A. Jones, of Massillon, made a full report of the 
different Reading Clubs in progress in Ohio, which was sup- 
plemented by five-minute reports from corresponding members 
present, after which the Association sang ‘‘Old Hundred,” 
shook hands around, and departed for their homes, carrying 
pleasant memories of the firat meeting at Lakside. 

New Lisbon, O. C. C. Davipson. 


N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 39th annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association convened at Elmira, July 9, 10, and 11. 


Frrest Day. 


After an address of welcome by Prof. J. Dorman Steele and 
Mayor Flood of Elmira, the president of the Association, 
Charles T. Barnes, opened the regular exercises with an 


Historical Address, 
of which the following is a synopsis: 

Two hundred years ago a thought took root in the hearts of 
our fathers, and they, inspired with a mighty purpose to pro- 
vide facilities for education, planned our common schools. 
Year by year it grew in breadth and vigor, hindrances were set 
aside, better buildings provided, educated teachers called to 


the work, until in 1867 the topmost stone was laid in the re- 
pealing of the ratio bill, and our public schools became as free 
asthe air we breathe, Enemies are at work tearing down 
this magnificent structure of free schools. Some desire that 
only elementary schools be free. Others desire appropriations 
from the State for sectarian schools, and for various other 
reasons are opposed to the free system. But the love of 
Americans for free schools is too strong to allow this, and 
some day the people will arise in their might; the enemies of 
public schools will hide from their wrath, and the public- 
school system will stand the pride and glory of America. 
ere are two lines of study open to the pupil,—one the 
study of nature, the other the study of books. Is the pupil 
eacouraged to follow these lines of mental discipline? That 
the number of schools in which the children are led to form 
habits of investigation are increasing is to be devoutly hoped. 
In too many schools the children are secluded from the world 
for the day as if they were in a prison. They are compelled 
to study in a close room when they should be in the open air. 
But thanks to the normal schools, to our teachers’ institutes 
and associations, pupils are being led to a right use of books, 
and also are led to form habits of observation of the world 
outside. Where this is \true parents are encouraged to keep 
their children in school, and to join with the teacher in over- 
coming habits of truancy and tardiness; children are inter- 
pre school-life; and thus a processs of healthy growth is 
on. 
I claim that the teaching needed to-day is that which shows 
the pupil how to study, how to gain the mastery over any sub- 


ject, thus giving power to absorb at pleasure all the technica] 
knowledge as required, when need , rather than carrying in 
their memory so much that is taught in schools. Sound men- 
tal strength and trained minds are essential to the highest 
type of manhood. As to the value of the different branches 
taught in our common schools, the first place belongs to read- 
ing, as that opens the way for studying all the other branches. 


Seconp Day. 


After perpes by Rev. T. K. Beecher, the Association took up 
the regular order of exercises, 


Report on Education. 
Prof. Eugene Bouton, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, presented a preliminary report, in which he said: 


The great demand is for education which is practical and 
not theoretical. There are still a few old fogies who build 
better barns for their cattle than schoolhouses for their chil- 
dren. They have just enough life to keep them from inter- 
ment. They still insist that the former days were better than 
these, and ask the need of a new education. But the fogy is 
no more an enemy to this new education than the demagogue. 
We will never reach our ideal education until the teacher’s 
work extends beyond the school-room. It is an evidence of 
progress to find suitable school-houses and to find care taken 
of the health and eyesight of the pupils. Increasing attention 
is paid to the preparation of theteacher. Association work and 
teachers’ institutes are progressing, and much is being accom- 
plished through them. Oar normal schools are doing some 
excellent work. 

The professional spirit is growing stronger among the teach- 
ers. The teacher’s work should rank with law and medicine. 
One of the objections offered by teachers to preparing them- 
selves is that there are so few bookson teaching. In too many 
schools the physical development of the child is entirely neg- 
lected. There is many a boy in our schools who is doing too 
much, working in bad air, and thus laying the corner-stone of 
& monument to his memory through the neglect of his teacher. 

manners are also neglected. The teacher should, by pre- 
cept and by example, endeavor to lead the pupils from the 
gross and coarse to the beautiful and refined. The law against 
the publication and sale of obscene pictures and literature was 
a step in the right direction. The new education is gaining 
ground, both in the cities and in the rural districts, and must 
soon reign absolute. More effective means of selecting teach- 
ers are needed in order to weed out the poor teachers and ele- 
vate the profession. 

The report led to an animated debate, at the conclusion of 


which, C. W. Wasson, of Friendship, offered the following 


— — 


Principal Eliot R. Payson, of Binghamton, and was continued 
by several others. 

Miss Winnie read a thoughtful paper on the “ Teaching of 
Geography,” want of space only preventing its publication here. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Professor Winne, of Canastota, reopened the discussion on 
the paper read by Mr. Lusk in the morning. He was followed 
by Messrs. Kimball of Corry, Ross of Seneca, Downing of 


Fairport, and Knickerbocker of New York. 

The chair appointed as Committee on Credentials, Messrs. 
Suffern, Kellogg, and Morehouse. Upon motion the com- 
mittee was instracted to ascertain how many county school 
commissioner district associations there were In the State, the 
names of their presidents and secretaries, and report. 

The evening session was devoted to an address by Chan- 
celor Sims of Syracuse University, entitled ‘‘ Personality in 
the Teacher’s Work.”’ It was listened to with much interest. 


Tuirp Day. 


Noah T. Clark, Ph.D., of Canandaigua, opened the session 
with avery able and historical paper on “‘ Academic Educa- 
tion in this State One Hundred Years Ago.” 


Following him, Jerome Allen, Ph.D, of St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, read an interesting paper on “ Educational Humbug.” 
A humbug he said, is a constructed lie. It enters the school- 
room, prescribes false studies, demands that important factors 
of education be cast aside, and falsifies our whole education. 
But the new dispensation has come. It has overthrown the 
humbug of old education and started on to prosperity,—the 
new education which develops the mind and soul alike. But 
is not the new education vulnerable ? It has good points that 
are as old as Socrates, but nothing is more humbugged about 
than that part of the new education known as object-lessons. 
In too many instances teachers depend upon their note-books. 
They endeavor to reproduce notes taken at institutes without 
any idea of the spiritof true teaching. Our teachers are prone 
to copy, to follow the book, to reproduce the words, thoughts, 
and investigations of others, instead of advancing for them- 
selves. The next humbug is that of industrial education, or 
rather the opposition to the proper kind of industrial educa- 
tion. Industrial education cannot be taught by books or the- 
ories. It must be learned by doing. There is an industrial 
education that is as valuable as gold, and there is also one that 
is as useless as sand. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The session opened with a paper on “ Self-Culture,” by J. 


resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to devise a plan for 
placing the school trustee under proper supervision, and of requiring 
some qualifications and oath of office as pledges of faithful performance 
of their very vital part of the necessary conditions of a successful school, 
which the trustee alone — and without which the most desirable 
methods cannot be practical therein, the commitiee to report at the next 
annual meeting. 


The Schools and the State. 

Commissioner J. T. Lusk, of Binghamton, presented a 
paper entitled ‘‘Our School Wholly aState Charge.”’ Mr. Lusk 
presented some very startling figures, drawn from the State 
Superintendent’s report for 1881, showing the difference in 
taxation, appropriation, and number of weeks of school in dif- 
ferent cities, village, and districts in the State. He took the 
ground that the State should make equal appropriations and 
equalize the burden of the public schools in all parts of the 
State, 

The paper was discussed at great length by Commissioner 
Edward. Wait, Lansingburg,, and H. R. Sanford, Middletown; 
and Mr, Wasson moved that a committee of five be appointed 
by the president to consider this subject and bring it before 
the Association at the next anuual meeting. 

Mr. Corry of New York moved to amend by giving the com- 
mittee power to lay the matter before the State Legislature. 
Amendment discussed by Messrs. Knickerbocker, Lusk, and 
Bouton. Mr. Allen then moved to lay the amendment upon 
the table. Carried. A vote being en upon the original 
motion, it was carried. 


The Imagination. 
Prof. A. H. Dandon, of New York, read a paper on “‘ The 
Imagination, — Its Practical Importance, Its Cultivation in 


School.’”’ He said: 
I selected this subject because we must have the imagination 
in the school-room, in one form or another. In seeking a type 


f imagination I did not go among poets or dramatists. My 
type is Burke, the greatest friend this country had, at a time 
when it needed friends most. I have found the description of 
his imagination in the pages of Macaulay. Let me speak to 
you of ‘the uses of the imagination. The first is ite inflaence 
on language and thought, for though language and thought 
are not one, they are almost inseparable. Language is to the 
thought what the tunnel is to the arch. The thinking may go 
on without the language, jast as the excavator can without the 
mason or bricklayer. fay both must —. to a fall stop be- 

oceeding far unless they are connected. 

a ron naan owes its origin to imagination. Weshould 
not have a tragedy that boasts of a character like Hamlet, an 
epic like Paradise Lost, or the glorious orations of a Wendell 
Phillips, were it not for imagination. Water cannot rise above 
its level. Neither can thought rise above its language. 

The president anvounced as the Committee to take charge 
of Commissioner Lusk’s paper: C. W. Wasson, H. R. Sanford, 
A. C, Hill, C. W. Hamilton, and Principal Corey. 


M. Milne, of Cortland. He presented an able argument in 


| favor of training ourselves to see into the higher realms be- 


| yond the utilitarian. The intellect freezes, he said, without 
| the heart to warm it. The mind and heart must be trained 
equally and together. True culture has for its aim the devel- 
opment of both physical and mental power. 

Edward E. Sheib, Ph D., Baltimore, Md., presented a paper 
on the “‘ Relation of Theory and Practice.’”’ The essay dealt 
with the two extremes,—the man who dealt with theories alone, 
and the one who works entirely without theory. 

** Relation of Art to Education’’ was discussed by Rev. A. 
W. Cowles, who closed by saying, ‘‘ Let art culture be held to 
its true proportion, and its value will soon be universally 
recognized.”’ 

Mr. Danforth moved that the place of the next meeting 
be referred to the executive committee, with recommendation 
that if rates of transportation, etc., are found to suit, the As- 
sociation go to Chautauqua. Adopted. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The inspectors of election deciared the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: 

For President—S. A. Ellis, Rochester. 

For Vice-president — Miss Agnes E. DaMonde, Brooklyn ; 
Charles E. Surdam, Port Washington; Principal B. G. Clapp, 
Oswego; Miss Martha Winne, Albany, 

For Corresponding Secretary—Edward E. Danforth Elmira; 

For Recording Secretary —A. W. Morehouse, Port Byron; 
W. H. Bigelow, Perrysburg. 

For Treasurer~J. H. Durkee, Sandy Hill. 


Resolutions. 
Supt. H. R. Sanford, of Middletown, offered the following 


resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the teachers of New York, assembled in the State Asso- 
ciation, hereby express hearty approval of the proposition to extend na- 
tional aid to education, which is so greatly needed at the South, and 
urge our representatives in Congress to use their best endeavors to secure 
the adoption of some measure giving the needed assistance. 

The regular committee also reported several resolutions on 
various topics pertaining to the work, which were adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned, with a happy inauguration of 
the new president, Supt. 8. A. Ellis. 


An OVERTASKED Brain. — A clergyman in Iowa, after a 
few weeks’ use of our Treatment, says: 

“ lik harm Iha 

Our Treatise on Compound Ozygen, contain a history of 
the discovery and mode of action of this remarkable curative 
agent, and a large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY 
& PALgEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


The discussion upon Prof. Dandon’s paper was opened by 


by Francis A. Wanxer, Prest. Mass. Institute of Technology ; Author of “The 


Wages Question,” “ Money,” “ Money, Trade, 


for 


t. The above work has been prepared with the 
tenn book suited to High Schools and Academies, 
io, perhaps, can be given to the 
we Science) Series is already —- in 
Vverford College ; University of California; 
Consin; Oberlin 
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lege, &c., &o, 


12mo ; 402 pages; price, $150. A specimen copy sent pos 
examination, with view to introduction, upon receipt of 7 
object in view of presenting a 
and to Colleges where but one 
The larger treatise in the same (Amer- 


pon College; University of 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Course iu Elocu 


and Industry,” ete. 


School year commences 


EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., President. 
ining in Voice, Modulations, Gesture, Articulation, Analysis, Expres- 
ic ee A. poy Recitation. Time required for graduation, one year. . 


sion, «nd 
tea im Oratery embraces training in Elocution, 
d to any teacher, out law, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Mental 
cents. Orations. Regular graduating course, two years. 


September. Catalogue sent upon application.! 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TWELETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Debate, Parlia- 
and Delivery of 


Conversatiou, Speech, 
Science, Moral Philosophy, position, 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


WANTED. 
A competent and experienced lady teacher desires a 


ildings and grounds 
Amherst College tor yong ‘erms exceeding!y | position to teach Greek and Latin, or German, Rhet- 
; Pennsylvania Colle py Terms, exceeds oric and Eng. Lit. P. O. Box 96, So. Deerfield, Mass. 


Vel. 
he Next Ne. of the International bi-menthly Magazine, EDUCATION, begins 
" $4.00 a year. Address, New England Pub. Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Electric Lighting. 
The Nataralist’s 1884. 
Excessive Sa 


From Grave 
. . 
Miss Nancy 


Probibition Songster. . . .  « 

ry. . . . . 

Cin. Coll. Questions Submitted to the Graduating 
Classes the Law School. . . 


The Miz Maze. . . . . 
The White Slaves of Monopolies. . . . 


Life of John Kalb. 

The Shadow of The War. . 

Sketchbook of the American Eplecopste. 
- of the 

A Boy’s 

The Great ab 

Lady Belle. New issue. ° ° 

Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending, new issue. 

Wrought Iron and Stee! in Constraction. 

Traces of The Pian of Our Being. 2d ed. 


Gordon eton 
Cassino BE Eksino & Co, Boston 2 
Crocker W B Clarke & Carruth, Bos 
Pennell Geo J Coombs, N Y 2 
Thos Crowell & Co, NY 1 
David McKay, Phila 1 
Eicke Macmillan & Co, N Y 
Galton “ 1 
“ of 
at. Temp. Soc. and Pub. House, N ¥ 
Whitmore Thos Nelson & Bons, NY 1 


Wm H Scott, Cin 
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Lathrop Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 
wary, arper ros, 
Lane 8 Hart, Harrisburg, Pa 1 
Kapp Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 
Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 1 
Debols Lee & Shepard, 1 
Batterson J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 5 
D saeece & Co, Boston 1 
Griffin Scribner & Welford,NY 1 
Keddie Henry A Sumner & Co, Chic1 
John Wiley & NY 32 
Mansfield E& J B Young & NY 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed please state that 

saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


— The total number of patents granted for 
cultural inventions, up to date, in the 
nited States, is 85,960. 


Hay Fever.—My brother Myron and myself 
were both cured of Catarrh and Hay-Fever last 
July and August by Ely’s Cream Balm. Up to 
Dec. 28, these troubles have not returned.— 
GABRIEL Ferris, Spencer, N. Y. 


— On one side of a stone-wall at Winches- 
ter, Va., are buried 7,000 Union dead, while 
over 3,000 Confederate soldiers lie on the other, 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 


— The longest continuous fibre known is that 
of silk. An ordinary cocoon will sometimes 
reel one thousand yards, and one yielded 1,295 
yards, or nearly three-quarters of a mile. 


Apvice To MorHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— A range of mountains in Central Asia, the 
Thian Shan, is thought to have as many as 
8,000 glaciers, and there are ice-bridges there 
100 miles long, and 100 feet thick. The range 
is twenty-five times as large as the Swiss Alps, 
and makes a protuberance upon the earth’s 
surface larger than the aggregate of all the 
mountains in Enrope, 


— “From the worst stages of Heart Disease 

I consider myself cured the use of Dr. 

Graves’ Heart Regulator.—T. M. Towns, Til- 

ator a sure remédy. ts at 
$1.00 per bottle. 


—The little town of Almora, hidden away in 
the Himalayas, has a large asylum of lepers, 
one of the oldest in India. A year ago there 
were 136 lepers ; and, of this number, eighty 
were professing Christians. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State NogMAL ScHOOL, 
SaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884 
Mr. J. A. Swasgy, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen ago you furnished 
the State Normal Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar, 

— The average duration of human life has 
not grown less during the last fifty years, and 
the longest lives are ascribed to scientific men. 
The mean length of life of 1,741 astronomers 
was 6414 years. 

— Better late than never to get a box of 
Esterbrook’s superior and standard Steel Pens. 
Are furnished in all the popular styles. Station- 
ers have them. 

— The elevation of Popocatapetl, according 
to Humbolt, is 17.884 feet above sea-level, but 
later measurements by Gen. Ochoa, the St, 
Peter of the Sulphur pit, give us 19,000 feet. 
Doctors differ. 


ImpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted Hy op a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
ony ether hotel in the city. 


— The English royal family are given to 
erecting cairns of stones in Scotland. One 
was erected there when the Princess Royal was 
married, some 1500 feet high; the Princess 
Helena has one 1350 feet in height; the Prin- 
cess Alice’s death is commemorated by one 1220 
feet high; there is one to the Prince Consort 
1450 feet high; and there is still another to 
John Brown. 

Hay Fever. I was afflicted for twenty 
yeas with Hay-Fever. I used Ely’s Cream 

alm with favorable results, and can recom- 
mend it to all. — Ropert W. TowNLey (ex- 
Mayor), Elizabeth, N. J. 


A New Teachers’ Agency. 


Send stamp for circulars, and 
a list of vacancies now await- 
ing applicants. 


4 Park Street, 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. $1.25. 
“ Fall of cata incident, and told with remarkable 
don Atheneum 


Lon 
v delightful book. * * * As a picture of 
Italian life, + charming one.’’— The Churchman. 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


By SABAH OBNE JEWETT. $1.25. 
“ A thoroughly charming anf made very delightful 
by the authors extraordinary ability to sketch New Eng- 
land New England life. he book is full of the 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Mass. 


By the author of “ Rutledge.” $1.25. 

“A story of h moral aims and of unusual 
and Courier. vigor 
“ To read a chapter is like listening to the sparklin 
conversation of an entertaining woman. A story whict 

should be read aloud.”—Cottage Hearth. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel of New York By Epaar Faw. 

OETT. $1.50. 

** One of the most brilliant and successful of his pict- 
ures of New York society.”—N, Y. Tribune. 


Boston, 


most excellent character drawing; full of refined ob- 
serva mann peculiarities.”—Hartford | One of the really clever novels of the season.” — 
The Knickerbocker, New York. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


word, in English. The Enterlinears have 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 


f Classics which give the lines of Latin and 
limear Beries o gi . 


Specimen d free. 
one CHA HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Pablishkers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


Physiolo ical “ 


Send for Circular. 


Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


school. 


culars and fu 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and i ing books ever pub- 
lished, Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just the book forthe family orthe 
lete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cir 


Il particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th 8t., Phi Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 
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IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Ceography and U. &. History. 
POSITIVELY UNRIVALED IN ASSISTING THE TEACHER FOR BXAMINATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY INSTITUTE. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


lology, Botany, ography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 
Address 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


6OO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
ature, Physiology, Che 


eaned from the fields of Liter- 
try, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTINC. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowin 
answers to the thousand-and one common every-day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
m logical reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ QUIZZI8M.”’ 


300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO0., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


E A RS Valuable school in the 
E s West for sale. 150 pupils en- 
rolied. ty of 10,000. Price, $500. ncipal 
leaves on account of ill health. A rare opportu- 
nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, Lil. 474 tf 


If you DESIRE t BECOME « 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for circular of Boston School of Elocution. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 
479e 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 
But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
ing vacant, please write us. We have over 300 
Vacancies for which we have une Teachers, 

&e™ A few more State Agents wanted. 49 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
teachers on “ How to for a Position,’ 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 477 tf 


Easthampton, Mass., 
Prepares for the various colleges and higher 
schools of science. The fall term will begin Sept. 
4th. For rt address 
J. H. SAWYER, M.A., Acting Principal. 


W ILLISTON SEMINARY, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Instruction at home in all subjects that can be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 
longer periods, and in any socal Apply to the Sec- 
retary, LUOIEN A. T, Ithaca, N.Y. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOL, 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will Sept 17, 1884. For cata- 
logue address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 


The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9 
1884. For particulars apply to Mrs. 8. HARRIS an 
Mise F. . W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
7 East 14th St., New York. 4741 


A RECENT COLLECE CRADUATE 


Who has made a pane | of the Classics during his en- 
tire course, desires a position as teacher in some large 


academy. The very best of references given. Address 
TEAOHER, 19 Murray St., New York. 479 a 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and 
tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANOHARD, 
Prin., Hadley, Mags. 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA— “The 


Prest. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y,, 
Prof. ARNOLD H.GUYOT, LLD., College of New Jersey, } Eprrons 


It has 31 Departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each, — viz 


Dwienut, LL D.; ** American History,” ete., by 
by Prof. WILLARD PARKER, M.D., LL.D., ete., ete. etc. It has 2000 eminent contri 


Best,” and the only original American Cyc 


Testimonials from the H 


Harvard University, 
Yale, 


Hon. Horace Greetezy, LL.D,. and Hon. 


Williams, «{ After the Bible the most indispensable,” ete—Preat. W. 8. Clark, LL.D 
vast amount of use: now ete.—Prest. Ni 
Cornell University, «Not equaled by any other,” etc.—Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, 
Amherst, By far the best,” dlopandor 
ar lon Stevens, LL D. 
“The best we have,” ete.—Hon. Wendell Phillips, LL.D. 
Hamilton, “The encomiums are just,” — Abbott, LL.D. 


* It is a peerless work,” ete.—Prest. J. H. Seelye, LL.D 

Rochester Univ., «tris rich,” ete. Prog. Silliman, 
It is a work which is found’in the li of 

than any other work of ref 


6& For particulars to obtain or sell it, etc. address 


Richmond, &c. 


butors from all parts of 
It contains more than Appleton’s in 16 volumes, peer t 


ighest Authorities in the Wor id, including Fifteen reatest 

“I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,” etc, — FJ. Chia. LL.D. 
and inthrop, LL.D, 

“Ladd my testimonial to its great excellence,” etc.—Prest. 5. G. Brows. LL 


“ It is a valuable mine of information,” etc.—Hon. Roscoe Conk 
“A vast amount of usefal matter,’’ ote.—Prest. Samuel C. 


“ Calculated to serve an excellent ” etc.—Prest. A. D. 
Dartmouth, “ Superior to any work of the kind,” M. Taylor 
A theauras of usefal knowledge,’ etc.— Prest. Alexis Caldweti, LL.D 


Spafford, LL-D., af 
| B, PAIRCHILD, 47 Franklin 


Best” —Planned by HON, 


In CHIEF. 


HORAGE GREELEY, LL.D. 


Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 


: “* Public Law,’ ete. By Prest. T. D. Wootsey, LL.D.; “ Civil Law,’ etc., by Prof. T. W- 
ALEX H. Stevens, LL.D. ; ‘‘ Botany,” ete., by Prof. ABA GRay, Madicine,” ete., 


** More accurate know! 


“ The best in the English lan 


America and Europe, whose names are signed to their 
at half the price. Don’t fail toexamine Jonnron’s before purchasing any other. 


“ More information than can be found in any other,’ 
“ A worthy monument of American scholarship,” etc.—Prest, Howard LL.D. 
LL.D. 


cles. It is ‘* THE 


utions of Learning, viz. : 
information is wonderful,” etc.—Rt. Hon. W. RB. Gladstone, LL.D. 
than an ordivary library,” etc.—Prest. M. B. Anderson, LL.D. 


ete.—Prest. T. D. Woolsey, LL.D 


guage for + —Prof. T. W. 

on of great value,” etc.—Hon. Thomas Wentwor 

A trustworthy source of knowledge,” etc.— 


» LL.D. 
. Joseph Henry, LL.D. 


A standard book of reference,”’—Prest. P. A. 
«The best work of the kind,” Chanestlon George, Woads, LL-D. 


“ A collection of very high value,” etc.— Prof. W. 


Whitney, LL.D 


“ Extremely useful to all classes,” etc.—Hon. Charles Conor, L.LD. 
It is superior to all others,” G 


“ Nothing su 


than any other,” etc.— 


Robinson, 
or to it,” etc.—John @. Whittier, the Poet. 
“ Very complete,” etc. “M. R. Waste, LL.D., 


Justice. 


Prest. W. A. Steatas, 


“ Will supply a want long felt,” ete,—U. 8. Grant. 


“It is invaluable,’ etc.— 


LL.D. 
L. M. Ourry, LL.D. 
“ Every teacher needs such a work, and I should every household.” — 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL D., Late Supt. of Boston Public Sohcole ; 


J. & CO. Great Jene« New York. 


WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN TO CANVASS FOR JOHNSON'S “ATLAS.” 
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URNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


‘Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, aca ronnten, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AmERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Business Transacted im 

JOHN K BUCKLVYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 
ley Institute, Mystic » Conn., says: “I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions. 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean mr ys Olean, 
N. ¥., wites: *T most earnestly commend the Pennsy!- 
yapia Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 

sitions. The promptness and earnestness with which 

apt. Landis interests himself tm behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
po other Bureaa. Having had experience with several 

other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shall 
ladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
ar shali certainly avail myself of ite assistance when 

again desire a position.” 
or application-form and list of tectimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


oduces to coll » Schools, and families superio: 
Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools 0 rents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

and d 


23 U Square, New York. 


240 =x (1) 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


lies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
rivate schools of Central, Weatern, and South- 


ern 8 . Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
era without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request, 
Address A. LOVELL & C@.,, 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORE. 

number of 

468 tf 


N. B.— We have now on our books a 
“ calls for teachers”’ at salaries. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas beenin charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS’ 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, as Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIMB TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 

No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal, Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MUTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
1618 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


465 tf 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 

hools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
ucrease your chances of getting just what you want. 

467 tt LEMMON BRO’ , Kansas City, Mo. 


Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 
and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex- 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 
*tors of the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 
mation, ete., before making arrangements for their 
summer vacation, 

WM. A. DURFEE, 
on Hotel Neptune, 


— 


Our Educational Portraits are Gems. 


R. F. RANDALL, 


Narragansett Hotel, 
BLOOK IsLanp, R. I. 


— = 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


THERE are many kinds of Blackboards in 
the market,—good, bad, and indifferent,—and 
of course one cannot speak authoritatively con- 
cerning their merits except he may have person- 
ally used and tested them; but we should sup- 
pose that a blackboard made of “ natural 
slate”? would be superior to one made of an | 


artificial preparation, — although American | 
ingenuity rivals Nature herself. Be that as it 

may, we can do no better than call the atten- 

tion of the reader to the advertisement of L. 

B. McClees & Co., on our second page, when 

he can consider the matter for himself. 


Tue “ wise man” of old said, “ Of making 
many books there is no end.”” What would 
have been his surprise if he could have 
foreseen the myriads of daily, weekly, and 
other publications which to-day convey to their 
readers the passing history of the Universe ! 
Among the brightest and best of these, in its 
particular field, is Te Mechanical News, “ an 


illustrated journal of manufacturing, engineer- 
ing, milling, and mining.” It is a semi- 
monthly, same size of our journal, and shows 
abundant evidence of the labors of talented 
writers and skilled workmen. No, 9, Vol. 
XIV., is an excellent number. James Leffel 
& Co., 110 Liberty Street, N. Y. City, are the 
publishers. 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, | 


DEALERS IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 CuampBers Sr., New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text- 
and exclusive right to publish the following 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
FIRST AND SECOND BOoKs. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS, 


Nos I. anp II. 


We would call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet a want long og penne by 
teachers of every oe. Other books in course of 

prom ven on lication letter or 
otherwise, to 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


90 Chambers St., N. VW. City. 
School Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 468m 


Agents Wanted. 


Agents Wanted for the Companion Volume to our 
famous ‘‘LOG CABIN TU WHITE HOUSE,” 


LIFE of JAS. CG. BLAINE. 


In the same superb style. Over 400 pages, illus- 
trated. Gy $1.00. Must sweep the country. Outiit 
40 cents. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 4774 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
*OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. The grandest book of theage. aa~ Agents sell 10 to 
2@aday. Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
etc.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED! Quick. To sell the 
OF 

LIFEocr NEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaion statistics. steel portraits of the candi- 
dates, &c., &. 550 pages. Send Ade. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BR0s., 10 Federal St., 


AGENTS WANTED. 


475 


Pros us, 50 cente. Send at once. Also for 
81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Complete in one volume. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 
1 
ized, Authentic, Jmpartial. Complete, the Best and C 
to more money right a 


HAY FEVER 


Is a type of catarrh having 
peculiar a: It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. Anacrid 
mucus js secreted, the dis. 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 

Cream Baim is a 
remedy fuunded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 
ease and can be depended 
upon. 50cts at druggists: 
60 cta. ha Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cta. 

Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


COoORNS 


SHY ANY ONE WI PrEn FROM CORNS 
when they can get a bottie of the ‘GERMAN 
CORN REMOVER ”—a sure and painless remedy 
for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist for 


CATARRH 


HAY-FEVER 


2 cents. There are worthless imitations—similar 
in name and otherwise. Get the “GERMAN Corn 
Remover.” ©. N, CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 


116 Fuiton Street, New York. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 


FOR SALE, 
A VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Consisting of 10 acres of land and four buildings: sem- 
inary (suited to lodging and teaching 50 boys), a large 
house (with 18 rooms fitted up for the family of the 
principal and boarding pupils), a spacious play-house 
and barn. The grounds are ornamented with shade 
trees, shrubbery. ete. Said property is located ina N.E. 
State, in the neighborhood of large cities, and will be 
sold as a whole, or in part, “at a bargain,” 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. &. Bureau, 
475 b 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THEI INA 


“TO LOVE AND BE LOVED” 


Beautiful Song and Chorus by T. P. Westendorf. 
Author of ** i'll take you home again Kathleen.’’ 


EXQUISITE WORDS AND MUSIC. 
‘** To love and be loved is the greatest pleasure 
of our existence.’’—Sydney Smith. 
Sent by mail to any address postpaid, on receipt 
of thirty cents. 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


THE IDEAL PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 

When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 

asive teachers it has been the standard 

m the start. NOW it is acknowledged. 
both in America and eerie as the BEST 
and MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD 
IN EXISTENCE, 


The Elements are PROGRESSIVE in Character !! 


The Exercises are in Statements! 
The pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 
Price by mail, post-paid $3.00. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Vacation Reading. 
Talks with Teachers. 


By'Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Associate Editor, Journaljof Education, Boston. 


Sprightly Reading for Wide-Awake Teacher's. 


ARTICLES Live Topics. 


The following are some of the subjects of these Talks : 


Has She Failed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools, 
The Cross in the School-room. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
School Plus Teacher. 
John's Object Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions, 
A Child's Library. 
“Too Thin.” 
, Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard-Pan. 


Price : Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
489 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


An experienced teacher wants to lease an academy in a 
small town, to take income for salary. Would lease 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 
1, Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Professors and Tutors. 
3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 


Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
clpals and Teachers. 


4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 
5. Rents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


THe NEW ESGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 

This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 

« ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 

This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
« fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 
The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union, Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


LYMAN’S oF 

Our Light Line Shorthand system is 
(Peasy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
used after 15 to 20lessons by mail. soct 
a lesson. Situations for graduates. Send 
for circulars. Box 1148, Meriden, Conn. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ey MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. a 

184 Catalogues on application. aow 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other SYstems in accuracy and legibility. 

Equal in speed, Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 

40 with manual. Special medal awarded by 
American Institute, N, Y. Send for circulars. 


U. S. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT xy 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 

esident, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. SE 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. ce 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept, 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A, WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 uz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. G0. GANNETT, A.M., 

cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C48. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
odkeei, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
M. For Both Sexes 


SCHOOL, 


E. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMING 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 8, 1884, For circulary, otc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyYDs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
5" For Both Sexes 


5 BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Batam, Mase. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, addreas J. G. SoorT. 1388 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
lV Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
ache Feb. 7. For information, address 
cipal, O. G. Rounps, Ph.D. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Ad- 
course 0 years. 
vanced Course for special Gleaees of studeute. Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


the Prin- 
430 us 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 


with a view of ponebece. Permanence and chances 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
ished. 
Life of Wendell Phillips (just published’, and Lives of 
WANTED to intro- 
BEST, OHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Oycle- 
Ss WANTED for the LIVES OF 
like wildfire. &@ per cent. to Agents, 
send for Circular 
Send six cents for po ta and 
free a costly of goods 
ld. Fortunes await 


H. J. Ramadelland Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34full- 
Noted Women of Kurope and America, Circulars free. 
duce Zell’s Con- 
pedia published. 
Cc. R. BRODIE, 
BL ND LOGAN 
BLAINE A AN 
heapest 
3 
Cireul Ex Terms, etc., to 
PUBLISHING Coan. 
which will help all, of either sex, 
he workers absolutely sure. 
ty Maine. 457zs 


e illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
477 tf 
densed Cyclepedia. 
For terms address 
By Col. Txos.W,Krox. Outsells all others 10 to 
MAK 1G Hartford, 
A PRIZE. 
than anything else in this 
At once address TauE & Co., A 


at t. 
to build "x more desirable income 
: 


; ; 40 samp Reward Cards, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—WNo. 4 


WANTED, AGENTS, 
Por some of the best selling school articles now in the 
market. Exclusive territory and paying commissions 
given. Active, intelligent Teachers, with some busi- 


ness experience, preferred. 


Address, with references, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 
Barnes’ New Readers 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief His Sertes. 
Montetth’s Reography Course. 
wo-Boo phy Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
ey Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street,, PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOCS, 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


&c. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 400, 
47 Franklin Street. 455 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
ONROE S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 

SERARD'S New S. History. 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 3 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, . .. NEW YORK. 


Levell’s United States Speaker - 
Levell’s New School Dialogues, - 
Nerthend’s littl Speaker, - 50 
Nerthend’s American “peaker, 7 
Nerthend’s School Dialogues, - 
Zachows New American Speaker, 1.65 


ATTENTION, SUMMER BOARDERS ! 


“ We read not long ago the story of the invaluable 
helpfulness of some summer boarders by the seaside, 
stimulated and led by one unassuming but consecrated 
Has rl, to an invalid and his family in the vicinity. 

ndou ly such good work, as blessed to the doers as 
to those for whom it is done, might be undertaken in 
a score of it is now attempted in one.”’— 
Congregationalist. 


CECIL’S SUMMER, 
By E. B. HOLLIS, 12me, $1.25, 


Is the book alluded to in the above extract, and will be 
found useful to those who desire to help others by 


Pranklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Am these selections will be found studies upon 


which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a pocmaneet 
ies V.: 


historical fame,—such as the Abdication of 
The Siege of Leyden; The B hy of William the 
Bilent; The Life and Death of Sidney; The 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Rng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only [ustrated School Edition 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
= The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 


mas. 
Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 


ers and School Officers for examina-|- 


practical hints on the school study of poetry. 
J. R. OSGOOD & CO., 


24m Sil Trement Street, Bosten. 


‘School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
H OW the m the 
Order PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
with and Station 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest 


making use of the pew which the ers 
ehance of their surroundings involves. , 
AsTOR PLACE, New York. N on. 00 es,all kinds. 
HENRY D. DYES & CO. 
For sale by ali booksellers. 479 8 ON! Y. 18% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
OLAREK & MAYNARD, Brosdway. SEND LIST OF 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Heetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMB, Agt., 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., 


A VAIUABLE BOOK. 


and 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
000 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
affer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. Y. City. 


Vacation Reading. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
“3 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks. 


Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sauveur’s Works from F. W. CHRISTERN New York : CARL 
Boston, Mass. ; WANAMARER, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ropunt & O0., O- 
4 new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Angiais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to August 15). This work 
begins with a study on French pronunciation (44 pages). and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes. 


Olroulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SAS vmum, Burlington, Vi. 


Hiuxiey’s Lessons in El 10 
uxley’s ms em. elegy, $1. 
Geikic’s in Physical Gees. 1.10 


‘s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Rescee 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, . 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in L 
Stewart's Lessons in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


"112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANQ’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’'S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
wa For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMP 
399 tt 1 Park Street, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PorTerR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 

The Normal Readers. 

i4 & 16 (Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. | Greeley’s Political 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s for Home and Seo 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each  .50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical 

y’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics and Logic 
8 t’s Keonomics. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English penis 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 

Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Home Reading. 


with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


Home Musical Library. 


This isthe general nameof an unrivaled 
of Bourp VOLUMES of Vocal or Instrumental Mosic, 


connected. 200 to 250 pages, Sheet-Mu- 

sic Size. Collectively they contain 4000 pieces, the best 

ons. 


Uniform Price, each $2.00 Boards; $2.50 
+ $8.00 Gilt, 4 


VOCAL. INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of English Song Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Scottish Cluater — 
Gems of German Song.' Gems 0 
Sacred . of the Dance. 


Gems 
Beauties of key Welcome Home. 


F %» Album of Song. Pearls of Melody. 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Pianoat Home. Duets. 


iver Home Circle, Vol. II. 
Silver Wreath. Creme de la Creme, Vol. I. 


H hold Melodies, Vol.I. Creme de la Creme, Vol. Li. 
Household Melodies, Vol. 1L.Pianoforte Gems. 


Shower of Pearis. * Album. 
World of Song. Fountain of Gems. 


Sunshine of Song. Musical Treasare. 
Wreath of Gems, 
Fall descriptions and contents sent on 
d acco ts may be played on Piano or 
for above prices. 


Reed Organ. 
Address 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, : 
a course of instraction especially adapted for 
Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
pere. This school grants lomas to those who com- 
plete the fullcourse. Send for Catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. ©. FEITSHANS, Principal. 


TEACHERS 


Can find profitable employment during 
their summer vacation canvassing for 
our new publication, 


The Student's Topical Shakespeare. 


Arranged for the Use of Clergymen, Law- 

yers, Students, and those of 
Literary Tastes. 

No expense has been spared to make it 


worth a place in every library. 
subscription only. Active, re- 


kens’s Child’s Hist land Sold b 
liable AGENTS WANTED at large com- 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
oe THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. Dept.) 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
(a vols. ready ect and $1.95 SEND TO 
Atlases (i vois.), 750. to $95 
The University Publishing Co 
World’s 19 “Murray St., New Vork, 
] &.00 | For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 


GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


93 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


PRESCOMPS QUALIFATIVE CHEMISTRY. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY. 
B, Paxesoort, Prof. in University of 
igan, 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadeiphia. 


ontgome orm. n m ust. wing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, wate 2 
1. Standard Arith. Oourse, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
rooks’s Geome 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


BLAINE and LOCAN. 


THE BEST LIFE now ready for Agents. 


Apply at ence, or send 50 cts. for outfit. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
455 1234 Nassau St., New Work City. 


The New and Catalegue 
PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Piace, New York, 
Containin, 


Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ete., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping> 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, En- 
gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Etc,, Etc. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 


Grammars, Reading-Books and Concordances. 
Also a full Liat of their Editions of 
JOHN RUSEHIN’S WoOREKES. 


Will be sent free to by mail any one ordersg it. 


book. 


NOW READY, a 


Kclectic Physiology 


and Hygiene. 


The best Blementary Text-Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 
lessons of easy length, adapted to the capacity and understanding of young stu- 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 
ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 
Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 
illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 


Full cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents ; xchange price, 36 cents. 
Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 
C. P. STEARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawiey Street, BOSTON, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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